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TO 



THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 



fUitg'a titolligi, fUmfcon. 



My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The following pages are a portion of a Work, to which my do- 
mestic leisure has been for some months devoted. I undertook it 
with the view of laying before you the systems of education pursued 
in foreign parts, as well as of affording an earnest of my solicitude 
for the success of your great and momentous undertaking. 

I cannot altogether regret the delay occasioned in the publication 
of the Work itself because it arises from the accumulation of mate- 
rials with which the kindness of my friends has supplied me. At the 
same time, being aware of the important object at this moment under 
your discussion, I trust you will pardon me for having conceived, that 
there might be found in the accompanying Extracts, some points, 
either deserving of your attention, or calculated to facilitate your 
labours. Should such, in any one instance, prove the result of this 
partial attempt to be useful, I shall rejoice that a few hours, other- 
wise unoccupied, have not been wholly wasted. 

I have the honour to be, 

With sincere respect, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very faithful and obliged Servant, 

The EDITOR. 
London, 2nd December, 1828. 
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SCOTLAND. 



UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Town Council: the Governors. — This University differs from others 
inasmuch as the Town Council of the city are, in some respects, its Go- 
vernors ; haying the power of appointing the Principal and seventeen of the 
Professors, besides the Librarian, Janitor, and University Printer : and of 
regulating the fees. Nine professorships are in the gift of the Crown, and 
a private individual is patron of the professorship of Agriculture. 

Ordinary Business. — The ordinary business is transacted by the Prin- 
cipal and Professors, who constitute what is called the " Jurisdictio Ordi- 
naria .*" — i. e. all cases of discipline come before that body, who determine, 
without appeal. New Laws or Statutes require the sanction of the higher 
officers, the Rector and Chancellor ; though such interposition has of late 
years never been exercised. 

Functionaries. — The general government vests in the Town Council, 
the Lord Provost of which is the Chancellor of the University ; whilst the 
College Bailie, who is the third Bailie in seniority for the year, has the 
charge of all matters relating to the College, such as repairs, accommoda- 
tions for the Professors, &c. and performs the duties of a Vice-Chancellor. 
He inducts a new Professor by introducing him to the " 8enatus Academi- 
cus" taking with him the presentation by the Town Council. When a 
Regius Professor is inducted, the College Bailie is present, and tenders a 
protest to the Senate. The Treasurer of the Town Council is College Trea- 
surer, and grants discharges as such when necessary. There are besides— 

A Principal. 
Professors of Divinity, Professors of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 

Church History, Botany, 

Oriental Languages, Materia Medica, 

Logic, Practice of Physic, 

Greek, Theory of Physic, 

Humanity, Chemistry, 

Mathematics, Anatomy and Surgery, 

Moral Philosophy, Agriculture, 

Natural Philosophy, Midwifery, 

Natural History, Clinical Surgery, 

Universal History, Military Surgery, 

Scots' Law, Medical Jurisprudence, 

Public Law, Astronomy. 

Librarians, Secretary, 

Keeper of the Museum, Janitors. 
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Regulations. — Class Rooms. — By a resolution of the " Senatus Aca- 
demicus" it is enacted, that in the several Class Rooms, after the expi- 
ration of fourteen days from the commencement of the Lectures, the doors 
shall he shut against the admission of any hut those who have tickets ; 
it being competent to any professor to grant such further indulgence to 
any student as he may think proper ; — that to insure the execution of this 
regulation, each student shall shew his ticket to the door-keeper every 
day for a week, that the door-keeper may he able to distinguish him as a 
student ; and that the tickets shall be delivered to the door-keeper to be 
afterwards returned to the student. 

Library regulation. — The Library will be open for the purpose of giving 
out books to students every lawful day during the Winter Session, from 
11 o'clock, A.M. to 2 o'clock, P.M., except on Saturdays, when it will be 
shut at one o'clock precisely. 

In applying for books, it is necessary for students to bring with them a 
written list of such as they wish, and to present to the Librarian their ma- 
triculation ticket, and the ticket of some one Professor for the actual 
session. 

Every book taken out must be returned within a fortnight uninjured ; — 
the same book may be taken out again for another fortnight, unless pre- 
viously asked for by another. 

Attendance is given in the Library, every lawful day, from ten till three 
o'clock, to enrol the names of the students in the " Album," which is the 
only legal record of their attendance in the University. 

Matriculation. — When a student matriculates, he enrols his name in the 
Register of the University, is admitted one of its members, and is acknow- 
ledged as a son of " Alma mater Edinensis." 

No oath, nor subscription to any articles of religion, nor confession of 
faith, are required. Persons of every profession of religion are freely ad- 
mitted, whether Catholics or Protestants, and no questions are asked. 

The Secretary's business is to superintend the registration of the names 
of the students, and one of his deputies attends in the Library to receive 
the subscriptions of the students. Each gentleman inserts his name ; and 
in the proper column it is marked, whether he be a literary or medical 
student ; for all the students are divided into two classes only. The pro- 
per designation is affixed to his name ; and he contributes ten shillings to 
the library, and is consequently constituted a " Civis" of the University. 
He obtains a ticket expressed in the following words — " A. B. Civis 
Bibliothecte Academic EdinburgeruEa die — Octob.lS. — addiem—Octob. 18 — " 

No Student eon attend Lectures without Matriculation. — It is an express 
regulation of the " Senatus Academicus" that every student must be pos- 
sessed of a matriculation ticket before he can obtain a ticket from any Pro- 
fessor to attend his lectures ; and it is expected, that when he makes ap- 
plication to a professor in private in order to pay his fees, that he shall 
produce his library ticket. 

Certificate necessary for taking a Degree. — A reference to the' " Album," 
together with the production of the tickets of the different professors, 
enables the Secretary of the University to grant a Certificate to any gentle- 
man, who may require it, of his regular attendance ; without which he 
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cannot make application to be admitted to any degree in the University. 
For this certificate the Secretary charges five shillings. 

Term or Session. — There is but one Term or Session in the year, beginning 
on the 10th of October and ending on the 1st of May, formerly on the 10th 
of June : but, practically speaking, the business does not begin in earnest 
till the 1st of November, and ends with the month of ApriL 

Non-Students may attend the Classes. — There is a point of some impor- 
tance connected with the Scotch Universities, namely, the facility which 
is afforded to such, as do not intend to become professional men, of attend- 
ing the different classes, either for amusement or instruction. Such indi- 
viduals are not matriculated, nor are they examined, or requested to write 
exercises, nor are they permitted to wear gowns. In a place like Edin- 
burgh, where there are so many gentlemen of all ages, who follow no pro- 
fessions, one third of the persons who attend the class-rooms, especially 
those of Chemistry, Natural History, Moral and Natural Philosophy, are 
of the description just mentioned. The distinction between the two classes 
of students is easily understood, and produces no confusion, for the towns- 
men have no privileges, no station in College, no right to a degree or pro- 
fessional diploma ; they merely attend at the hour of lecture, and carry 
away what they can in their memory or note-books. The gown too marks 
the distinction even in the class-room. At Edinburgh there is no gown 
worn ; but at the other three Universities, the under-graduates wear scarlet 
gowns, both in college and in the streets. 

Education. — Expense, Board and Lodging.— The expense of Education 
depends of course upon the number of Classes attended. For General 
Education, or the Church, about 10/. will cover the expense of fees, janitors, 
library, &c. The same expense attends the Law Classes : but the Medical 
course, owing to the cost of subjects, may be reckoned nearly double. In 
this estimate books are not included. Board and Lodging may be had for 
20/. during the session, or as high as 150/. if the student be wealthy. 

The student possesses the unlimited liberty of attending the classes of 
any of the Faculties, excepting that of the Divinity Hall, in any order him- 
self or his friends may select. 

Literce Humaniores. — There are two classes ; the first meeting for two 
hours each day ; and the second, or advanced class, only for one hour. There 
is no great difference in the authors that are read. The mere Elements of 
Grammar are not taught, as all the students are expected to have attained 
some proficiency, before admission, in the Latin language. No one can be 
enrolled as a Student of Divinity, nor admitted to the degree of M.A. with- 
out having attended these classes ; excepting that he produces a certificate 
of having attended Humanity lectures in a sister University. The greater 
number of the pupils is derived from the High School, and the choice of 
authors is chiefly governed by what has been read in the Rector's class of 
that school. 

Greek. — The Professor of Greek teaches two classes ; each of which meets 
two hours every day ; and, generally speaking, both this and Humanity are 
attended by the same set of students during the same session. He begins 
by teaching the elementary principles of the Grammar to one sub-division 
of the first class, which consists of those who are entirely ignorant of the 
language; the other sub-division is employed upon the New Testament; 
Exercises j and the Collectanea Minora. 
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The second class has also two sides ; the more advanced side (as it is 
called) being occupied upon the Collectanea Majora, the Idioms, and the 
Greek Orators and Poets, with illustrations by the Professor, who on every 
Wednesday delivers a lecture on the language, character, history, &c. of 
the Greeks. 

The regular term of attendance is limited to two sessions ; without attend- 
ing which no student can obtain the degree of Master of Arts, or be ad- 
mitted into the Divinity Hall. 

Mathematics. — The first Mathematical class is attended by students during 
their first session : in this are taught the elementary principles of Geometry, 
and propositions are given out, which the students are required to demon- 
strate at home, and afterwards exhibit to the Professor at the class. Plain 
Trigonometry is also taught during the first session. 

During the second session, the student is instructed in Algebra, Conic 
Sections, and Spherical Trigonometry. 

No degree of Master of Arts can be conferred without attendance on one, 
at least, of the mathematical classes : and the like is expected of students 
before they are enrolled as members of the Divinity Hall. 

Logic. — The Professor spends but little time upon " School Logic" 
His lectures comprise a brief sketch of the history of philosophy, particu- 
larly of that which refers to the mind ; — an analysis of the powers of the 
mind, both intellectual and moral ;«— the nature of evidence ; — and other 
branches of philosophical disquisition. Subjects are also prescribed, on 
which the students are required to compose short essays: the matter, 
arrangement and style of which receive the Professor's comments. 

Students of Divinity and Graduates must have attended this class. 

Moral Philosophy. — This branch is always esteemed one of the most im- 
portant. Natural Religion, the Science of Morals, and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy, each occupy a proper portion of the course. The general principles of 
Jurisprudence are explained, as well as those of government and legislation, 
political economy and social law. 

Every student of divinity and candidate for a degree must attend this 
course. 

Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. — This is a Regius Professorship. Its sphere 
embraces the various theories concerning the principles of Taste; the nature 
and properties of Style; the different characteristics of Composition, and 
their comparative value ; — the nature, use, end, and means of attaining to, 
Eloquence; — and what may be termed, Elegant Literature, such as Epic 
Poetry, Satire, &c. 

No one can obtain the degree of M.A. without attending this course. 

Natural Philosophy. — Experimental Philosophy, in all its extensive 
branches, exhibits a correct view of the various doctrines connected with 
this science, and receives increased value from the extensive and elegant 
apparatus attached to this department. General Physics, which include an 
immense variety of philosophical doctrines, are the objects to which the 
professor principally directs his hearers' attention. 

This course must be attended by candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts, as well as Students of Divinity. 

Natural History.— -The illustration of this most extensive science is 
greatly aided by the splendid collection contained in the Museum, 
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Agriculture— This professorship is of private foundation. It was insti- 
tuted by Mr. W. P. Johnstone, in 1790. 

Universal History.— This course has acquired great popularity. 



MEDICAL FACULTY. 

Anatomy. — Anatomy, being the foundation of all medical science, this is 
the first class which is attended by students. The course commences with 
an account of the progress of this science from the earliest ages : and then 
enters into a detail of its progressive ameliorations. The whole Osteology 
of Man, with demonstrations and specimens from nature, — the muscular 
system, — the structure of the brain,— the organization of animals, — the 
principles and practice of surgery, — surgical operations, — and a demon- 
stration of the properties of instruments and apparatus; such are the com- 
prehensive objects embraced in this course. 

The anatomical Theatre attached to this department is extremely com- 
modious. 

Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy. —Of the immense variety of subjects 
which are comprized in this course, it would be impossible to render a 
detail within any moderate limits. The lectures begin by a disquisition on 
the influence, attractions, and history of the science of Chemistry. Then 
follow the theory of Light and Caloric, with experimental illustrations of 
Pneumatic Chemistry, of the Acids and Alkalies, Metallurgy, &c. of which 
the application to the Three Kingdoms of Nature is experimentally demon- 
strated and inculcated. 

The theory of Chemical Pharmacy is practically exemplified in the labo- 
ratory attached to this class. 

Botany. — This course is delivered during the summer season, and the 
principles laid down in the Lecture-Room are illustrated in the Garden 
attached to this class. 

Every candidate for a degree in Medicine must have attended the Bota- 
nical course. 

Dietetics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. — This important course begins 
with Pharmacology, or the art of preparing medicines, and their action upon 
the body, their virtues, properties, affinities ; then succeeds the operations 
of the Materia Medica; and the science of Dietetics, or the theory of the 
species, uses, ice. of vegetable and animal aliments. 

Theory of Physic.— The first part of this course is devoted to Patholo- 
gical Physiology, in which the nature and properties of the different animal 
fluids and solids are illustrated, as well as the morbid affections to which 
they are liable. Next follow prelections upon the functions of the most 
important organs of the human body; — the phenomena of the animal 
economy, — digestion, — the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, — the 
nature of secretion, absorption, and excretion,— the phenomena and use of 
muscular motion,— the opinions of eminent physiologists on all these sub- 
jects, — and lastly, General Therapeutics, or the Methodus Medendi. 

Practice of Physic. — The arrangement of this course is principally 
founded on the celebrated Dr. Cullen's " Nosology." " The art of dis- 
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cerning and distinguishing diseases may be best attained by an accurate 
and complete observation of their phenomena, as these occur in concourse 
and in succession, and by constantly endeavouring to distinguish the pecu- 
liar and inseparable concurrence of symptoms ;" — this is the text on which 
the professor practically comments during the whole course. 

Midwifery. — No medical education can be complete without an attend- 
ance upon this course. There are two courses during the winter, and one 
during the summer session, each of which lasts three months. 

There is a Lying-in-Hospital under the charge of the Professor, where 
the students may practise in rotation, and witness the Professor's practice 
in difficult cases. 

Medical Jurisprudence. — This branch comprizes, — Judicial Inspections, 
— Medical Evidence, — and Medical Police. 

Clinical Medicine. — The two classes assemble twice a week, at the Infir- 
mary, during the winter session. 

Clinical Surgery. — The theory and practice of this branch are aided by a 
selection made by the Professor from the patients of the Infirmary. It is 
a Regius Professorship. A course of Clinical Surgery must be attended 
before applying for a diploma from the Royal College. 

Military Surgery. — This Chair is also a Regius Professorship : and Army 
and Navy Surgeons are at liberty to attend this class without paying any 
fees. 



FACULTY OF LAW. 

Civil Law. — The study of that great treasure of legislation, the " Justi- 
nian Code," cannot fail to reward any labour bestowed upon it. The 
Professor prelects to two classes of students. To the junior, he expounds 
the Institutes of Justinian, which contain the elements of the Roman Law, 
making use of the work of Heineccius as a text book, and devoting one 
entire session to the exposition of his own views, and that of distinguished 
Civilians, on the subject of those Institutes. 

To the senior or second class, he expounds and comments upon Tribo- 
nian's Compilation, " the Pandects." 

Scots Law. — The Law of Scotland, as founded partly upon the Civil and 
partly upon the Feudal Law, — the Statutory Law, — and the Decisions of 
the Scotch Courts, — form the bases of this course. No one can be admitted 
a member of any of the respectable Corporations connected with the Court 
of Session, without having attended this class. 

Public Law. — This branch, including National and Inter-National Juris- 
prudence, is not allowed to be professed by any individual not a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 



THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 

Divinity. — All students applying for enrolment as Members of the Divi- 
nity Hall, must produce certificates of having spent three years at the least 
in regular attendance upon the courses of the Professors of Latin, Greek, 
the Mathematics, Logic, and Moral and Natural Philosophy. And after such 
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enrolment, the regularity or irregularity of their attendance in the Divinity 
Hall, abridges their term of study to Four, or prolongs it to Five or Six 
sessions. Each of them is required to deliver in the Divinity Hall an 
Exegesis in Latin, on some controversial point in Divinity, a Homily in 
English, an exercise and addition, a lecture on some large portion of Scrip- 
ture ; and a popular Sermon, together with such other exercises as the 
Professors shall think proper to prescribe. He must deliver his first 
discourse some time during his second session at the latest, and the 
remainder of his discourses at such periods as may enable him to deliver the 
whole of them before the end of January of the last session of his course. 

On enrolment the student pays Ten Shillings towards the Divinity Had 
Library : and has the liberty of taking out Two Books. 

The course of the Lectures on " Theology" arrange themselves under 
two heads, the first comprizing Systematic Divinity, or an illustration of 
the system, founded upon the standards of the Church, or the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, which every candidate for a license is required to 
subscribe. The Professor regularly examines the students upon the lec- 
tures they attend. The second head consists of Critical Lectures, on select 
and difficult passages, and a variety of theological subjects. And the 
whole system is illustrated in the course of four sessions, during which the 
Professor criticizes the discourses delivered by the students. 

Divinity and Church History. — This is a Regius Professorship. Its 
course comprehends a complete history of the Church, and a discussion 
and review of the doctrines of Revelation The Professor requires each 
student to deliver a discourse during the session, which he afterwards 
corrects and comments upon. Each student must attend a course of these 
lectures, if he be destined for the Church. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Languages. — Attendance upon this course is required 
of all students intended for the ecclesiastical profession, inasmuch as the 
General Assembly have enacted, " That none be licensed to preach, or be 
ordained to the ministry, unless they give good proof of their under- 
standing the Greek and Hebrew ; and it is recommended to all candidates 
for the ministry, to study also the other Oriental languages, especially the 
Chaldaic and Syriac, as far as they can." 

Certain honorary rewards are voted by the students in this class, and 
presented to such as have distinguished themselves during the session. 



Courses prescribed for Divinity and Medical Students. — Such students as 
are intended for the Church, must pursue the following course of Literature 
and Philosophy. 

First year, . Latin and Greek, under the respective Professors. 

Second, . . Greek and Logic. [ 

Third, . . Mathematics and Moral Philosophy. 

Fourth, . , Natural Philosophy. 
After which, they enter the Divinity Hall, and the classes of Church His* 
tory and Hebrew, which they are bound to attend for the ensuing four 
years, before they can be admitted " upon trial" before the Presbytery. 
Thus the Divinity student must attend eight sessions at the least. 

The Medical course extends to four years. The age of graduation for 
the degree of M.D., as well as the canonical age for entering into the 
Church of Scotland, is fixed at twenty-four years. 
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General Administration. 

Financial Government. — The whole property and revenue is vested in 
the College, and is administered by a meeting of the Principal and Pro- 
fessors, commonly called the " College Meeting," and very often the " Fa- 
culty Meeting." The record of this meeting is visited and authenticated 
by the Rector, Dean of Faculty, and Minister of the High Church. 

Academical Government. — Other business of the University is managed, 
besides matters of revenue and the discipline of the students, in what is 
called an " University Meeting or Senate," in which the Rector and Dean 
of Faculty sit, along with the Principal and Professors. 

The Chancellor. — The Chancellor, being the head of the University, 
presides in all its councils, and in his name are all academical degrees 
conferred. He is chosen by the Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principals, and 
Professors. 

The Lord Rector. — The Rector, with the advice of his Assessors, whom 
he nominates, judges in all disputes among the students themselves, or 
between the students and citizens. He also summons and presides in the 
meetings of the University, called for the election of his successor, or for 
drawing addresses to the Monarch, electing a member to the General As- 
sembly, &c. He occasionally forms a Court of Law, for judging in pecu- 
niary questions and less atrocious offences, in which any member of the 
University is a party. He is chosen annually in the " Comitia," or court 
wherein all the students, on this particular occasion, are entitled to vote, 
as well as the other members of the University. 

The Dean of Faculty. — The office of the Dean of Faculty consists in 
giving directions with regard to the course of studies. He judges, also, 
in conjunction with the Rector, Principal, and Professors, of the qualifi- 
cations of those who desire to take academical degrees, He is chosen an- 
nually by the Rector, Principal, and Professors. 

The Professors. — The Professors and Lecturers are appointed by the Col- 
lege Meeting. The former fill the chairs — 

Of Divinity, Greek, 

Church History, Humanity, 

Oriental Languages, Civil Law, 

Natural Philosophy, Medicine, 

Mathematics, Anatomy and Botany, 

Moral Philosophy, Practical Astronomy. 

Logic, 



The Lecturers teach Mat. Medica, Natural History, 

Chemistry, Elocution, 

Midwifery, Drawing and Painting. 

Domiciliation of certain Students. — Formerly a great part of the students 
were accommodated with lodgings in the College, and dined at a common 
table, under the inspection of their teachers. This practice was, however, 
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discontinued ; and no students now live in the College, but a few of con- 
siderable standing, whose regularity of conduct is perfectly known and 
ascertained. 

Bursaries. — Encouragement has been given by the mortification of cer- 
tain funds, for the maintenance of students. Of this description of stu- 
dents, called " Bursars/' there are several. Such of these bursaries as 
are in the gift of the College, are bestowed by the Principal and Professors 
upon students of superior talent and industry, but who have not the means 
of prosecuting their studies. 

Exhibitions at Oxford. — The College has also a right, in virtue of the 
mortification of an estate in Warwickshire, to present ten students, who 
have an income of 70/. each, to Balliol College, Oxford, after having stu- 
died some years at Glasgow University. 

Another foundation of 20/. per annum, at the same College, to each of 
four Scotch students, is generally given to the Glasgow exhibitioners ; so 
that four of them have a stipend of 90/. per annum for ten years. 

General Weekly Meeting of the Students — Every Saturday there is a Ge- 
neral Meeting of the public, or " gowned students," which is attended by 
the Principal and their respective Professors. A Latin oration is delivered 
by the higher students in their turns ,* after which, all smaller matters of 
discipline are discussed. By this weekly meeting, the whole of the stu- 
dents are brought, in a more particular manner, under the inspection of 
their teachers ; and an opportunity is regularly afforded of mutual infor- 
mation respecting the studies and deportment of their scholars. 

Education. — What is called the " Cumculum," or ordinary course 
of public education, comprehends at present, five branches, viz. the Latin 
and Greek languages, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy ; 
these branches are understood to require the study of five different sessions. 

During their attendance upon these courses of language and philosophy, 
and particularly before they enter the class of Natural Philosophy, the 
students are expected to acquire a knowledge of mathematics and algebra, 
for which there is a separate professor, and which is understood to be sub- 
servient to Natural Philosophy, and to many of the practical arts. 

Learned Professions. — After the course of general education above men- 
tioned, a provision is made for what are called the three learned pro- 
fessions, Divinity, Law, and Medicine. 

The Church. — For the peculiar education of Churchmen, there are four 
professors ; — the. principal, who is primarius Professor of Theology, and 
the respective professors of Theology, of Oriental languages, and of Church 
History ; this last is also lecturer in Civil History. 

Lectures and Examinations. — During the Sessions, the business of the 
college proceeds without interruption ; the Professors of Humanity, Latin, 
and Greek, lecture and examine their students, receive and correct exer-' 
cises, three hours every day, and four hours on two days every week : — 
the professors of Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy, two 
hours every day, and three hours during a part of the Session ; excepting 
on Saturday?, when, on account of the general meeting of the students, 
there is only one lecture given. 

The other professors lecture, in general, one hour every day : the pro- 
fessor of. Mathematics two hours every day, except on Saturdays ; — the pro- 
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feasor of Law, in his public department, two hours ; — the professor of 
Practical Anatomy gives no public lecture. 

Sessions or Terms. — The annual Session begins, in the ordinary Curri- 
culum, on the 10th of October ; and ends, in some of the classes, about 
the middle of May, whilst, in others, it continues to the 10th of June. 
The lectures, in all the other branches, commence on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, and end about the beginning of May. The class for botany begins 
on the 1st of May. 

Prizes, — In order to stimulate the exertions of the students, prizes are 
bestowed on the most deserving. These consist either of books or medals. 

Divine Worship. — To accommodate the professors and students there is 
' Public Worship every Sunday in the College ; and three or four preachers 
are annually appointed. The Principal, and such professors as have re- 
ceived licences, occasionally preach during the sessions. 

Latin Course. — The students who attend the Humanity lectures, are sup- 
posed to have acquired the elements of the Latin tongue in public or 
private schools ; and the professor is employed in reading, explaining, and 
prelecting upon such Roman authors, as are most suited to assist their 
progress in that language. To a class of more advanced students, the pro- 
fessor reads a course of lectures on the peculiarities and beauties of the 
Roman language, — on the principles of classical composition, and on Ro- 
man antiquities. 

Greek Course. — As Greek is now seldom regularly taught in public 
schools, the professor is under the necessity of instructing a great number 
in the elements of that language. To those, who have attained some pro- 
ficiency, he reads, explains, and prelects upon those classical authors, from 
an acquaintance with whom his hearers are most likely to imbibe a know- 
ledge of Greek, and at the same time, to improve their taste in literary 
composition. 

To a still more advanced class, he delivers a course of lectures on the 
higher branches of Greek literature, with disquisitions on the general 
principles of grammar, of which the structure of that language affords 
such copious illustration. 

Philosophy. — This course is divided into three branches, Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy. A knowledge of the former is com- 
municated before the student enters upon the latter. 

The lectures in the class of " Moral Philosophy" consist of three prin- 
cipal divisions. 1. Natural Theology j 2. Ethics ; and 3. NaturalJuris- 
prudence. 

The lectures in " Natural Philosophy" embrace a general system of 
physics ; of which the theoretical and practical or experimental parts form 
the subjects of two distinct courses. 

Mathematics. — The Professor of this branch has three separate Courses. 
1. Elements of Geometry and Algebra; — 2. The higher branches of those 
sciences; — and 3. The general principles of Geometry and Astronomy. 
To teach the application of speculative doctrine to the various practical 
arts makes an important object in this useful department of education. 

Theology. — In the faculty of Theology, the respective Professors of Theo- 
logy, Church History, and Oriental Languages deliver a series of lectures on 
natural and revealed religion, on the history of the Church, and on the 
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Hebrew language. In this faculty no Honorarium or fee is paid by the 
student. 

Law. — The Professor of Law, besides lecturing regularly upon the In- 
stitutes and Pandects of Justinian, delivers a course of lectures annually on 
the principles of Civil Government, including a particular account of the 
British Constitution ; — and every second year, a course on the Law of 
Scotland. 

Medicine. — The Professors and lecturers in the Medical Department are 
less limited to a prescribed course than those in some of the other depart- 
ments. They are enabled to accommodate their lectures to the progress of 
knowledge and discovery. 



Discipline. — Remarks upon it. — The most certain and effectual mode 
of discipline, or rather the best method of rendering discipline in a great 
measure needless, is by filling up regularly and properly the time of the stu- 
dent, by interesting him in the objects of his studies and pursuits, and by 
demanding regularly and daily an account of his labours. In the present 
state of the University, such of the students as can afford the expense fre- 
quently live in the families of the Principal and Professors, where they 
have, together with the opportunity of prosecuting their studies, the advan- 
tages of proper Bociety and private tuition. It is, at the same time, in the 
power of every Professor to become acquainted with the deportment, ap- 
plication, and abilities of almost every one of his students. And the know- 
ledge of this is likely to be much more effectual in exciting their exertions 
and producing regular attention to their studies, than the endless penalties 
which may be contrived for every species of misdemeanour. A compli- 
cated and rigorous discipline, extending to innumerable frivolous observ- 
ances, can hardly fail, in this age, to become contemptible. If students 
are treated like children, it is not to be expected that they will behave like 
men. 

Tests. — No Oaths, Subscriptions, or Tests, of any kind, are required of 
students at their admission to the University, as it is deemed highly im- 
proper, that young persons, in prosecuting a general course of Academical 
Education, should bind themselves to any particular system of religious 
tenets or opinions. 

Professors 9 Residences. — The Principal and all the Professors possess con- 
venient houses, contiguous to the other public buildings of the College. 
These buildings are surrounded by a garden of about ten acres, appropri- 
ated to the use of the members of the University : and some part of it for 
exercise to the younger classes of students. 

Professors ; by whom appointed. — The Principal and the Professors of 
Church History, Law, Medicine, Anatomy, Botany, and Astronomy, are no- 
minated by the king. The Professors of Theology, Oriental Languages, Hu- 
manity, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Mathema- 
tics, and the Lecturers on Chemistry, Materia Medico, and Midwifery, are 
nominated by the College. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE. 



MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 

Property and Revenue. — Trinity College is very rich in lands, possessing 
estates in various parts of Ireland, and has considerable church-patronage. 
It derives also a very large income from its pupils, whose number has, of 
late years, varied from 1100 to 1400. 

Classification of the Pupils. — These pupils are divided into three classes, 
viz. " Sizers," " Pensioners," and " Fellow-Commoners." 

Sizers. — The " Sizers" belong to the establishment, and are in fact part 
of the corporation of the College, having their commons and chambers free 
upon the foundation. They must conform to the Established Church, for 
none of the College honours, excepting premiums at the quarterly exami- 
nations, can be obtained by any young man, unless he be a member of that 
Church. When their graduate course has expired, which, in their case, 
as well as that of the fellow-commoners, comprizes four years, they are 
obliged to quit the University, or, at least, the foundation. To avoid this, 
many of them read for scholarships. 

Pensioners. — The next class is the " Pensioners ;" these are the sons of 
professional men, or of men intended for professions. They are by far the 
most numerous class, and the pensions they pay form the bulk of the re- 
venues of the College. 

Fellow-Commoners. — The third class is the " Fellow-Commoners," the 
sons of gentry, or of men of rank. 

Government. — The Board, which is the governing body, is composed of 
the Provost, Vice Provost, and five senior Fellows. 

Corporation. — The Corporation consists of the Fellows, and of such of 
the scholars who are of age, say about forty or fifty. 

Resident Professors and Fellows. — All the Professors and Fellows have 
residences in the College, and Lecture Rooms attached thereto. Those who 
are married have residences in the city besides ; but such as are not mar- 
ried generally reside in the College. 

Students' residence optional. — It is perfectly optional with the Students 
to reside in the University or not. The greater portion of them are " Ex- 
terns." 

Prescribed Course. — The prescribed duration of the course for Pension- 
ers is four years ; but Fellow-Commoners are allowed to answer for their 
degree in three years and a half. 

Professors 9 and Fellows' Incomes.— The Professors enjoy small fixed sa- 
laries, but the incomes of the junior Fellows are principally derived from 
their pupils and from public lectures. 

The precise incomes. of the Provost and senior Fellows are not known; 
they arise, in a great measure, from different situations and offices, of 
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which, in consequence of the College being richly endowed, the allowances 
are on a liberal footing. 
The Qfice Bearers, and Professors, of this College consist of a 



Chancellor, 


Provost and Vice-Provost, 


Vice-Chancellor, 


Dean and Catechist, 


Two Visitors, 


Catechist. 


Professors, viz. — Divinity, 


Oratory, 


Common Law, 


Modern History, 


Civil Law, 


Natural Philosophy, 


Physic, 


Astronomy, 


Greek, 


Anatomy and Surgery, 


French and German, 


Chemistry, 


Spanish and Italian, 


Botany, 


Mathematics, 


Natural History. 


Oriental Languages, 




Registrar and Auditor, 


Librarian, 


Bursar, 


Censor. 



BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

General Administration. 

By an Act of the Imperial Parliament passed in 1810, this Establishment, 
(originating from private subscriptions commenced in 180/,) was incorpo- 
rated, regulated, and placed under the superintendence of 34 of the pro- 
prietors, being subscribers of 20 guineas or more, in the character of a Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Managers, Visitors, Treasurer, Secretary, and Au- 
ditors. 

Bye Laws. — The Bye Laws for its government are subject to the appro- 
bation of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council. (Vide p. 20 J 

Official Acts. — The acts of the Proprietors, or the major part of them, 
duly assembled, provided 21 or more be present, become the acts of the 
Corporation. 

Visitors ex officio. — The Visitors, by virtue of their office, or succession, 
and exclusive of the eight elective Visitors, are, the Lord Primate, the 
Marquess of Donegal, Bishops of Dromore, and Down and Connor, the 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, the Moderator of Ulster, the Members 
for Belfast, Down, and Antrim, and the Sovereign of Belfast. 

Subscriber of 100 Guineas. His privileges. — Every Subscriber of 100 
guineas or upwards, has the privilege of appointing one boy to be educated 
as a Day Scholar, or Extra Student, free of all expense; and every Member 
of this Corporation has the power, during his life, of transferring to any 
person approved of by the Managers, all the rights and privileges which 
he may hold and enjoy. 

Managers 9 Monthly Meetings. — The Managers meet once a month to 
superintend the economy of the Institution. 
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Visitor? ditto. — The Visitors assist and vote with the Managers in the 
appointment of Professors and Masters. They also meet once a month, 
and report annually, either to the Board of Managers, or to the General 
Court of Proprietors, at their own option : this Court any Three Visitors 
may convene, on giving eight days' notice to the Managers. 

Joint Boards. — The Board of Managers and Board of Visitors, when 
summoned for that especial purpose, form a Joint Board, with authority 
to make Rules for the establishment and regulation of the College and 
Schools. 

Two Departments — The Collegiate and the School. — The Institution is at 
present divided into two branches — the Collegiate, and the School Depart- 
ments. 

Collegiate Department. — This Department is under the direction 
of the following Professors, who are appointed by the Joint Boards of Mana- 
gers and Visitors : — viz. 

Of Mathematics, Of Anatomy and Physiology, 

Logic and Belles Lettres, Natural Philosophy, 

Moral Philosophy, Divinity, 

Latin and Greek, Church History. 

Hebrew, 

Board of Faculty. — Its functions. — The Professors form a Board of 
Faculty to superintend the literary concerns of the Collegiate department 2 
and each Professor is, in his turn, President for one year. This Board is 
empowered to take cognizance of every matter connected with the literary 
pursuits and moral discipline of that department of the Institution, to regu- 
late the course of studies to be pursued, and to direct the formation of new 
classes when necessary, with the concurrence of the Joint Boards of 
Managers and Visitors ; to appoint the hours for the meeting of the several 
classes, and the time and order of Public Examinations ; and finally to 
adjudge Premiums, sign the Testimonials given to Students at the close 
of the collegiate course, in the presence of the Managers and Visitors, 
specially summoned for that purpose ; and to enforce discipline, by such 
fines and punishments as they may deem proper. 

The Board meets in the Institution once a week during the College 
Session, and as often during vacation as may be necessary. 

Dismissal of Professors. — The Professors can only be dismissed for such 
neglect, misconduct, or incapacity, as shall be fully proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board of Managers assembled to consider of charges made 
against them. 

Lecturer on Elocution. — There is also a " Lecturer on Elocution, 99 but 
he is not a member of the Board of Faculty. 

Declaration of the Board of Faculty as to Religious Instruction and Dis- 
cipline. — " Whilst in teaching the languages, science, and literature, the 
Professors will carefully avoid all interference with the distinguishing 
peculiarities of the various denominations of Christians, yet in all their 
instructions, and in conducting the discipline of the College, they will 
invariably recognize the truth and authority of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, and will inculcate the general principles of Christian piety and 
morality." 

Reference of differences in Boards of Faculty or of Masters. — In case any 
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difference of opinion should arise, eitherin the Board of Faculty, or Board 
of Masters, reference is to be made to the Joint Boards of Managers and 
Visitors specially summoned for that purpose. 

Courses. — Mathematics. — The students of the " Mathematics" are di- 
vided into two classes. The course for the junior class commences with 
Arithmetic, and then proceeds with Algebra and Geometry. The senior 
class commences with the Arithmetic of Sines, Spherical Trigonometry, 
and the Conic Sections, and ends with Analytic Geometry, and the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 

The fees are two guineas from each student for the winter session, which 
commences in November, and ends in the May following; and if the student 
attend a second session, he only pays half that sum. 

Logic and Belles Lettres. — The lectures delivered by the Professor to this 
class, embrace the elements of Intellectual Philosophy. The students, as 
well as the class, attend another course of a more popular character. 

The class fees are two guineas the session. 

Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics. — In this class are explained the 
principles of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and the general pheno- 
mena of the human mind, adverting to the various theories, ancient and 
modern. 

Each public student pays two guineas, and each private student one 
guinea, for the session. 

Greek and Latin Languages-— Fees. — The fee for the Greek class alone is 
two guineas for the Bession ; for Greek and Latin jointly, three guineas. 
All students intended for the ministry are obliged to attend these lectures. 

Hebrew. — Each student pays two guineas for the session ; and the divi- 
nity students are obliged to attend this course. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— -The course of lectures is not confined to the 
course of Anatomy taught in medical schools, but embraces a wide field of 
Natural History and Natural Theology. 

The Fee is one guinea. 

Natural Philosophy. — Besides the winter course on Natural Philosophy, 
the Professor gives a summer course, of a popular character, in Chemistry 
and Mechanics. 

The fees are two guineas per session. 

Divinity and Church History. — The course of Divinity lectures occupies 
two years ; and the fee is fixed at two guineas for each session. 

Elocution. — In addition to the foregoing, there are lectures on Elocution, 
though the Lecturer has no other connexion with the Institution than what 
arises from the permission to lecture within its walls. 

Yearly Examination. — The yearly examination, which takes place at the 
end of each session, appears to have produced considerable effect. These 
examinations are open to the publie at large, and are attended by the parents 
and connections of the pupils, and by the Moderators of the Ulster and 
the seceding Synods, together with a Committee deputed for that purpose 
by each of those bodies. The examination takes place in the Common 
Hall, and it relates to the business done during- the session j and those who 
acquit themselves well, receive a certificate. 

Prizes adjudged by the Fuptfc.— Prizes are also voted by the pupils of 
each class. The classes assemble the day previous to the examination, and 
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the students themselves vote premiums to the most deserving among their 
number. 

Student's Certificate. — At the end of three years, if a student acquit him- 
self respectably at the examination, he receives a general certificate, signed 
by the Professors. 

Prizes. — There are also three prizes given at the general certificate exa- 
mination, for those who answer best ; one in Classics, one in Moral Philo- 
sophy, Logic, and Belles Lettres, and the third in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. These general certificates, when signed by the Moderators 
of the respective Synods, and when the students have also attended the 
Divinity Professors, are received on the examination of candidates for the 
Presbyterian Church, as of equal value with the degree of M.A. conferred 
by a Scottish University. 

Expense of the Course. — The benefit of a three years' course of Lectures 
may thus be obtained for about twelve guineas ; but a more extended 
course would cost about eighteen guineas, or six guineas per annum. The 
Office Bearers, Professors, &c. consist of — 
A President, 
Four Vice Presidents, 
Twenty Managers. 
Visitors, ex officio or by succession, viz. 
The Primate of all Ireland, 
Marquess of Donegall, 

Lords Bishops of Dromore, Down, and Connor, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Moderator of the G. A. of Synod of Ulster, 
Representatives in Parliament for Belfast, 

■ County of Down, 

' ' County of Antrim, 

Sovereign of Belfast, 

Eight Elective Visitors, 
Three Auditors. 

Professors. 
One of Mathematics, 
Two of Divinity and Church History, 
One of Logic and Belles Lettres, 
One of Moral Philosophy, 
One of Latin and Greek, 
One of Hebrew, 

One of Anatomy and Physiology, 
One of Natural Philosophy. 



THE BYE LAWS. 

**- 

1 . The affairs of the Institution shall be conducted by a board, to be deno- 
minated the " Board of Managers," which board shall consist of a President, 
four Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and twenty Managers. 

2. The President shall be elected for one year, or any longer time, by a 
general board of Proprietors. 
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The Vice Presidents and the Managers shall he elected by the same 
board, to continue in office, after the first election, during four years ; the 
first election to be as follows : — 

The Vice President and five Managers having the greatest number of 
votes, to continue in office four years ; the Vice President and five Ma- 
nagers having the next greatest number of votes, to continue in office three 
years ; the Vice President and five Managers having the third greatest 
number, to continue in office two years ; and the Vice President and five 
Managers having the least number of votes, to vacate their seats at the 
expiration of one year ; afterwards, one fourth of the Vice Presidents and 
Managers shall vacate their seats annually, according to seniority of elec- 
tion, and be ineligible to the same for one year ; but may be elected to 
other offices of the Institution. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be an- 
nually elected. 

3. There shall also be appointed eight Visitors and three Auditors ; the 
Visitors subject to the same rules of election, vacating their offices, and 
re-election, as the Managers. The Auditors to be annually chosen. 

4. In any election, should two or more candidates have an equal number 
of votes, those whose names are entered first on the ballotting list shall 
be considered as having the greatest number of votes, and be elected ac- 
cordingly. 

5. A General Meeting of Proprietors shall be held annually on the first 
Tuesday in July, for the purpose of electing the Officers of the Institution, 
filling up the vacancies occasioned by the preceding second and third sec* 
tions, receiving the report of the Managers, and transacting such other 
business as may be then laid before them. 

6. All business brought forward at any general meeting of Proprietors shall 
be decided by a majority present, and no bye-law, alteration or repeal of a 
bye-law, shall pass or take effect at such meeting, unless at least thirty days 9 
notice thereof in writing shall have been given to the Secretary, by fifteen 
Proprietors or upwards, which notice the Secretary shall publish in the 
Belfast newspapers ; nor shall any bye-law, alteration or repeal, be pro- 
posed to the meeting by the board of Managers, until it shall have been 
approved of by two-thirds of the members present at a meeting of their 
board, summoned for that special purpose, and notice thereof given to the 
Secretary, and published by him as above. 

7. The Secretary shall call a special board of Proprietors, on requisition 
being at any time made to him by fifteen or more Proprietors. 

8. Election to all offices in the Institution, and the adoption of all bye-laws 
and general regulations, shall be by ballot ; the manner and form of which 
shall be settled by the board of Managers. 

9. On election to an office in the Institution, the duties of it shall be made 
known to the person elected by the Secretary ; and if he decline to act, the 
next on the list shall be appointed in his place, and so on until the office 
shall have been filled. 

10. It shall be the duty of the board of Managers to superintend the political 
economy of the Institution, under which are comprehended the finances 
and buildings, with all arrangements relating thereto ; to engage suitable 
persons as Masters, Professors, Librarian and Assistants, and to remove 
them when they see cause ; to make rules for admission to the lectures, 
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library and museum, and for preserring order there, and generally through- 
out the Institution. 

11. They shall have power to admit to the library, museum and lectures, 
strangers who may be distinguished by their rank or literary acquirements. 

12. They shall cause fair and accurate accounts to be kept of all receipts, 
payments and other business transacted by them, their officers and agents 
respectively, and annually make up the same to the first of July in every 
year, and lay them with the vouchers before the Auditors, in time to pre- 
pare them for being laid before the General Meeting. 

13. They shall also prepare a detailed Report of the actual state of the Insti- 
tution, in order to be submitted to the Proprietors at .their annual meeting 
in July. 

14. The managers shall meet at their room in the Institution on the first 
Tuesday in every month ; and no meeting shall be competent to transact 
business, unless five members be present. 

15. The President, or two Vice Presidents, or any three of the Managers, 
may, by a requisition in writing to the Secretary, call a special meeting of 
Managers. 

1 6. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Managers, and in case 
of his absence, a Vice President, according to seniority ; and should neither 
be present, one of the Managers shall be called to the chair. 

1 7. In every thing relating to the Institution, and not especially provided for 
by the bye-laws, the board of Managers shall have a discretionary power to 
act as they shall judge most for its interests, still subject, nevertheless, to 
the control and direction of the general meeting of the Proprietors. 

18. The board of Managers shall at their discretion have all monies be- 
longing to the Institution laid out in the purchase of lands and tenements, 
or placed at interest on security approved of by them. 

They shall also have authority to grant leases, agreeably to the Act of 
Incorporation, of any lands or tenements belonging to the Institution. 

19. The Treasurer shall cause all receipts and payments on account of the 
Institution, to be entered in a book kept under his direction, which book 
shall be laid on the Managers' table, at their monthly meetings ; he shall 
order payment of such drafts and bills as the Managers shall direct, and 
have his accounts made up to the first of July in every year, and laid before 
the Managers, in order that they may be prepared for the inspection of the 
Auditors. 

20. The Secretary shall attend all the meetings of the Proprietors and 
Managers, and by himself or Assistant, take minutes of the proceedings ; he 
shall also take care that due notice of the different meetings be given to the 
Proprietors and Managers. 

2 1 . The Auditors shall examine the accounts of the Institution, made up to 
the first of July in every year, and report thereon to the next annual meet- 
ing ; to which they shall also deliver a general statement of the accounts, 
signed by at least two of them. 

22. The Visitors shall have authority to inspect at all times every depart- 
ment of the Institution ; they shall assist and vote with the Managers in the 
appointment of Masters and Professors, point out to them for purchase such 
apparatus, books, &c. as may be wanted for the literary and scientific part 
of the Institution, and furnish them with lists and estimates of their pro- 
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bable expense ; they shall report to the Managers on the best means of 
promoting the objects of the Institution, by detailing the plans necessary 
to be pursued, and the abuses which ought to be corrected; appoint and 
attend examinations for discovering the proficiency of the pupils, and vigi- 
lantly observe the whole internal discipline, especially as to its influence on 
the manners and morals of the students. 

23. The Visitors shall meet at least once every month, and no meeting shall 
be competent to transact business unless three or more members be present. 
They shall report annually on those matters relating to the Institution which 
are comprehended in their department, either to the board of Managers, or 
to a general court of Proprietors, as they think best. 

24. Any three Visitors may convene a special meeting of Proprietors on 
giving eight days' notice thereof in writing to the Managers ; they may elect 
a Secretary from among themselves, and make such regulations respecting 
the mode of transacting their business as shall seem best. . 

25. The board of Managers and board of Visitors, when summoned for that 
especial purpose, shall form a joint board, with authority to make rules for 
the establishment and regulation of the college and schools : these rules 
shall prescribe the number of Professorships convenient or necessary at 
particular periods : the departments of science which shall be taught, or in 
which lectures shall be delivered ; the number of schools, and the mode of 
conducting them ; the authority which shall be exercised by the Professors 
and Masters, in order to insure the attention, and expedite the progress of 
the pupils ; the manner in which students shall receive testimonials of pro- 
ficiency in their several studies, so as to secure the public confidence ; and 
finally, the regulations best adapted for a seminary whose object is to infuse 
the best moral habits, together with a love for literary acquirements. These 
rules shall be of force in the Institution after having received the concur- 
rence of a general board of Proprietors. 

26. Any three members of the boards of Managers and Visitors, may, by 
requisition in writing to the Secretary, call a joint board of Visitors and 
Managers for the above purpose. 

27. On the death of a Proprietor his heir shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the deceased. 

28. All vacancies occasioned by death, resignation or otherwise, and not 
already provided for, shall be filled up by a general court of Proprietors, 
which shall be convened by order of the board of Managers, as soon as may 
be after the occurrence of the vacancy or vacancies. 
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KING'S COLLEGE, YORK. 



THE CHARTER, &c. 

George the fourth, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth ; To 
all to whom these presents come, greeting. 

Whereas the establishment of a college within our province of Upper 
Canada in North America, for the education of youth in the principles of 
the Christian religion, and for their instruction in the various branches of 
science and literature which are taught in our universities in this kingdom, 
would greatly conduce to the welfare of our said province ; and whereas 
humble application hath been made to us by many of our loving subjects 
in our said province that we would be pleased to grant our royal charter 
for the more perfect establishment of a college therein, and for incorpo- 
rating the members thereof for the purposes aforesaid : now know ye, that 
we having taken the premises into our royal consideration, and duly weigh- 
ing the great utility and importance of such an institution, have of our spe- 
cial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, ordained and granted, and 
do by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, ordain and grant, 
that there shall be established at or near our town of York, in our said 
province of Upper Canada, from this time, one college, with the style and 
privileges of an university as hereinafter directed, for the education and in- 
struction of youth and students in arts and faculties, to continue for ever, 
to be called " King's College." 

And we do hereby declare and grant that our trusty and well beloved 
the right reverend Father in God, Charles-James, bishop of the diocese of 
Quebec, or the bishop for the time being of the diocese in which the said 
town of York may be situate, on any future division or alteration of the 
said present diocese of Quebec, shall for us and on our behalf be visitor 
of the said college ,» and that our trusty and well beloved Sir Perigrine 
Maitland, our lieutenant-governor of our said province, or the governor, 
lieutenant-governor or other persons administering the government of our 
said province for the time being, shall be the chancellor of our said college. 

And we do hereby declare, ordain and grant, that there shall at all times 
be one president of our said college, who shall be a clergyman in holy or- 
ders of the united Church of England and Ireland ; and that there shall be 
such and so many professors in different arts and faculties within our said 
college, as from time to time shall be deemed necessary or expedient, and 
as shall be appointed by us or by the chancellor of our said college in our 
behalf, and during our pleasure. 

And we do hereby grant and ordain that the reverend John Strachan, 
doctor in divinity, archdeacon of York, in our said province of Upper 
Canada, shall be the first president of our said college, and the archdeacon 
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of York, in our said province, for the time being, shall by virtue of such 
bis office, be at all times the president of the said college. 

And we do hereby, for us and our heirs and successors, will, ordain and 
grant, that the said chancellor and president, and the said professors of our 
said college, and all persons who shall be duly matriculated into and ad- 
mitted as scholars of our said college, and their successors for ever, shall 
be one distinct and separate body politic and corporate in deed and in 
name, by the name and style of " the Chancellor, President and Scholars 
of King's College, at York, in the province of Upper Canada," and that by 
tbe same name they shall have perpetual succession and a common seal, 
and that they and their successors shall from time to time have full power 
to alter, renew or change such common seal at their will and pleasure, and 
as shall be found convenient ; and that by the same name they the said 
chancellor, president and scholars, and their successors from time to time, 
and at all times hereafter, shall be able and capable to have, take, receive, 
purchase, acquire, hold, possess, enjoy and maintain, to and for the use of 
tbe said college, any messuages, lands, tenements and hereditaments of 
what kind, nature or quality soever, situate and being within our said pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, so as that the same do not exceed in yearly value 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds sterling above all charges, and more- 
over to take, purchase, acquire, have, hold, enjoy, receive, possess and re- 
tain all or any goods, chattels, charitable or other contributions, gifts or 
benefactions whatsoever. 

And we do hereby declare and grant that the said chancellor, president 
and scholars, and their successors by the same name, shall and may be 
able and capable in law to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, an- 
swer and be answered, in all or any court or courts of record within our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and our said province of 
Upper Canada, and other our dominions, in all and singular actions, causes, 
pleas, suits, matters and demands whatsoever of what nature or kind soever, 
in as large, ample and beneficial a manner and form as any other body po- 
litic and corporate, or any other our liege subjects being persons able and 
capable in law, may or can be, implead or answer, or be sued, impleaded 
or answered in any manner whatsoever. 

And we do hereby declare, ordain and grant, that there shall be within 
our said college or corporation, a council to be called and known by the 
name of " the College Council ;" and we do will and ordain that the said 
council shall consist of the chancellor and president for the time being, 
and of seven of the professors in arts and faculties of our said college, and 
that such seven professors shall be members of the established united church 
of England and Ireland, and shall previously to their admission into the 
said college council severally sign and subscribe the thirty-nine articles of 
religion as declared and set forth in the Book of Common Prayer ; and in 
case at any time there should not be within our said college seven profes- 
sors of arts and faculties being members of the established church afore- 
said, then our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby grant and ordain, that 
the said college council shall be filled up to the requisite number of seven, 
exclusive of the chancellor and president for the time being, by such per- 
sons, being graduates of our said college, and being members of the esta- 
blished church aforesaid, as shall for that purpose be appointed by the 
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chancellor for the time being of our said college, and which members of 
council shall in like manner subscribe the thirty-nine articles aforesaid pre- 
viously to their admission into the said college council. 

And whereas it is necessary to make provision for the completion and 
filling up of the said council at the first institution of our said college, and 
previously to the appointment of any professors or the conferring of any 
degrees therein, now we do further ordain and declare that the chancellor 
of our said college for the time being shall, upon or immediately after the 
first institution thereof, by warrant under his hand nominate and appoint 
seven discreet and proper persons resident within our said province of 
Upper Canada, to constitute, jointly with him the said chancellor, and the 
president of our said college for the time being, the first or original coun- 
cil of our said college, which first or original members of the said council 
shall in like manner respectively subscribe the thirty-nine articles afore- 
said, previously to their admission into the said council 

And we do further declare and grant, that the members of the said col- 
lege council holding within our said college the offices of chancellor, pre- 
sident or professor in any art or faculty, shall respectively hold their seats 
in the said council so long as they and each of them shall retain such their 
offices as aforesaid, and no longer ; and that the members of the said coun- 
cil not holding offices in our said college shall from time to time vacate 
their seats in the said council when and so soon as there shall be an ade- 
quate number of professors in our said college, being members of the esta- 
blished church aforesaid, to fill up the said council to the requisite number 
before mentioned. 

And we do hereby authorize and empower the chancellor for the time 
being of our said college to decide in each case what particular member of 
the said council not holding any such office as aforesaid, shall vacate his 
seat in the said council upon the admission of any new member of council 
holding any such office. 

And we do hereby declare and grant, that the chancellor for the time 
being of our said college shall preside at all meetings of the said college 
council which he may deem it proper or convenient to attend, and that in 
his absence the president of our said college shall preside at all such meet- 
ings, and that in the absence of the president, the senior member of the 
said council present at any such meeting shall preside thereat, and that the 
seniority of the members of the said council, other than the chancellor 
and president, shall be regulated according to the date of their respective 
appointments; provided always, that the members of the said council 
being professors in our said college, shall in the said council take prece- 
dence over and be considered as seniors to the members thereof not being 
professors in our said college. 

And we do ordain and declare, that no meeting of the said council shall 
be or be held to be a lawful meeting thereof, unless five members at the 
least be present during the whole of every such meeting ; and that all 
questions and resolutions proposed for the decision of the said college 
council shall be determined by the majority of the votes of the members 
of council present, including the vote of the presiding member, and that 
in the event of an equal division of such votes, the member presiding at 
any such meeting shall give an additional or casting vote. 
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And we do further declare, that if any member of the said council shall 
die or resign his seat in the said council, or shall be suspended or removed 
from the same, or shall by reason of any bodily or mental infirmity, or by 
reason of his absence from the said province, become incapable for three 
calendar months or upwards of attending the meetings of the said council, 
then and in every such case a fit and proper person shall be appointed by 
the said chancellor, to act as and be a member of the said council in the 
place and stead of the member so dying or resigning, or so suspended or 
removed or incapacitated as aforesaid ; and such new member succeeding 
to any member so suspended or incapacitated, shall vacate such his office 
on the removal of any such suspension, or at the termination of any such 
incapacity as aforesaid of his immediate predecessor in the said council. 

And we do further ordain and grant, that it shall and may be competent 
to and for the chancellor for the time being of our said college, to suspend 
from his seat in the said council any member thereof for any just and 
reasonable cause to the said chancellor appearing; provided that the 
grounds of every such suspension shall be entered and recorded at length 
by the said chancellor in the books of the said council, and signed by him: 
and every person so suspended shall thereupon cease to be a member of 
the said council, unless and until he shall be restored to and re-established 
in such his station therein by any order to be made in the premises by us, 
or by the said visitor of our said college acting on our behalf, and in pur- 
suance of any special reference from us. 

And we do further declare, that any member of the said council, who 
without sufficient cause, to be allowed by the said chancellor by an order 
entered for that purpose in the books of the said council, shall absent him* 
self from all the meetings thereof which may be held within any six sue* 
cessive calendar months, shall thereupon vacate such his seat in the said 
council. 

And we do by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, will, 
ordain and grant, that the said council of our said college shall have power 
and authority to frame and make statutes, rules and ordinances touching 
and concerning the good government of our said college, the performance 
of divine service therein, the studies, lectures, exercises and degrees in 
arts and faculties, and all matters regarding the same, the residence and 
duties of the president of our said college, the number, residence and 
duties of the professors thereof, the management of the revenues and pro- 
perty of our said college, the salaries, stipends, provision and emoluments 
of and for the presidents, professors, scholars, officers and servants thereof, 
the number and duties of such officers and servants, and also touching 
and concerning any other matter or thing which to them shall seem good, 
fit and useful for the well-being and advancement of our said college, and 
agreeable to this our charter ; and also from time to time, by any new 
statutes, rules or ordinances, to revoke, renew, augment or alter all, every 
or any of the said statutes, rules and ordinances as to them shall seem 
meet and expedient ; provided always, that the said statutes, rules and 
ordinances, or any of them, shall not be repugnant to the laws and statutes 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of our said pro. 
vince of Upper Canada, or to this our charter ; provided also, that the 
said statutes, rules and ordinances shall be subject to the approbation of 
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the said visitor of our said college for the time being, and shall he forth- 
with transmitted to the said visitor for that purpose ; and that in case the 
said visitor shall for us and on our behalf, in writing, signify his disappro- 
bation thereof within two years of the time of their being so made and 
framed, the same, or such part thereof as shall be so disapproved of by the 
said visitor, shall from the time of such disapprobation being made known 
to the said chancellor of our said college, be utterly void and of no effect, 
but otherwise shall be and remain in full force and virtue. 

Provided nevertheless, and we do hereby expressly save and reserve to 
us, our heirs and successors, the power of reviewing, confirming or re- 
versing, by any order or orders to be by us or them made in our or their 
privy council, all or any of the decisions, sentences or orders so to be made 
as aforesaid by the said visitor for us and on our behalf, in reference to 
the said statutes, rules and ordinances, or any of them. 

And we do further ordain and declare, that no statute, rule or ordinance 
shall be framed or made by the said college council touching the matters 
aforesaid, or any of them, excepting only such as shall be prepared for the 
consideration of the said council by the chancellor for the time being of 
our said college. 

And we do require and enjoin the said chancellor thereof to consult with 
the president of our said college, and the next senior member of the said 
college council, respecting all statutes, rules and ordinances to be proposed 
by him to the said council for their consideration. 

And we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, charge and command 
that the statutes, rules and ordinances aforesaid, subject to the said pro- 
visions, shall be strictly and inviolably observed, kept and performed from 
time to time in full vigour and effect, under the penalties to be thereby or 
therein imposed or contained. 

And we do further will, ordain and grant, that the said college shall be 
deemed and taken to be an university, and shall have and enjoy all such 
and the like privileges as are enjoyed by our universities of our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as far as the same are capable of 
being had or enjoyed, by virtue of these our letters patent ; and that the 
students in the said college shall have liberty and faculty of taking the 
degrees of bachelor, master and doctor, in the several arts and faculties at 
the appointed times, and shall have liberty within themselves of performing 
all scholastic exercises for the conferring such degrees in such manner as 
shall be directed by the statutes, rules and ordinances of the said college. 

And we do further will, ordain and appoint, that no religious test or qua- 
lification shall be required of or appointed for any persons admitted or 
matriculated as scholars within our said college, or of persons admitted to 
any degree in any art or faculty therein, save only that all persons admitted 
within our said college to any degree in divinity, shall make such and the 
same declarations and subscriptions, and take such and the same oaths, as 
are required of persons admitted to any degree of divinity in our Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

And we do further will, direct and ordain, that the chancellor, president 
and professors of our said college, and all persons admitted therein to the 
degree of master of arts, or to any degree in. divinity, law or medicine, 
and who from the-time of such their admission to such degree, shall pay 
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the annual sum of twenty shillings sterling money, for and towards the 
support and maintenance of the said college, shall be and be deemed taken 
and reputed to be members of the convocation of the said university, and 
as such members of the said convocation shall have, exercise and enjoy 
all such and the like privileges as are enjoyed by the members of the con- 
vocation of our University of Oxford, so far as the same are capable of 
being had and enjoyed by virtue of these our letters patent, and consist- 
ently with the provisions thereof. 

And we will, and by these presents for us our heirs and successors, do 
grant and declare, that these our letters patent, or the enrolment or exem- 
plification thereof, shall and may be good, firm, valid, sufficient and effec- 
tual in the law according to the true intent and meaning of the same, and 
shall be taken, construed and adjudged in the most favourable and bene- 
ficial sense, or to the best advantage of the said chancellor, president and 
scholars of our said college, as well in our courts of record as elsewhere, 
and by all and singular judges, justices, officers, ministers and other sub- 
jects whatsoever of us, our heirs and successors, any misrecital, nonrecital, 
omission, imperfection, defect, matter, cause, or thing whatsoever to the 
contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 

In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be made patent. 
Witness Ourself at Westminster, this fifteenth day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, in the eighth year of 
our reign. 
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GENERAL DETAILS. 

Royal Council. — The " Royal Council of Public Instruction," which 
falls under the cognizance of the minister of the Home Department, 
exercises the powers formerly vested in the Grand Master and University 
Council. Its superintendence extends to all the academies, each of which 
is governed by a Rector, and to every description of public and private 
schools throughout France. 

Academical Institutions. — Various degrees of instruction are afforded by 
these Institutions, whose precedence is fixed as follows ; 

1. The Faculties. 

2. The Royal and Communal Colleges. 

3. Seminaries and Boarding Schools. 

4. Primary Schools. 

The rector of the Parisian Academy holds his sittings in the hotel of 
the Royal Council of public Instruction, of which he is a member. 
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Faculty of Theology. —The ancient college Da Ptosis is the seat of the 
Faculty of Theology: and there is a professor to each of the following 
branches ;— — 

Controversial Divinity — Sacred Morals, 
Ecclesiastical History and Discipline — Hebrew, 
Holy Writ, — and Sacred Oratory. 

Jurisprudence. — The Faculty of Jurisprudence has a distinct edifice, con- 
taining spacious halls, in which its seven professors teach Roman, civil, 
commercial, and criminal Law. 

Degrees. — The degree of Bachelor cannot be attained under a course of 
two years' study ; that of Licentiate requires three years 9 ; and that of 
Doctor four years'. The students are compelled to pursue the prescribed 
course without deviation, to pass through public examinations, and hold 
public disputations for the degrees of Licentiate and Doctor. 

Medicine. — Every branch of Medical science is taught by the professors 
attached to the Faculty of Medicine. The building appropriated to it con- 
tains an amphitheatre capable of containing twelve hundred spectators. 
Its wings contain the theatres of anatomy and dissection, and offices for 
the functionaries. On the first floor is an extensive cabinet of human and 
comparative anatomy, as well as a fine library, open to the public on cer- 
tain days. In order that theory maybe combined with practice, a hospital 
(where those afflicted with any of the less common diseases are received 
gratuitously) is attached to the building : and to this hospital are again 
attached six professors, who instruct the student in the practices of the 
healing art. 

Eighteen professors, besides these six, are employed in teaching anatomy, 
external and internal physiology, medico-natural history, botany, operative 
and legal medicine, midwifery, and the dispensation of drugs and applica- 
tion of chirurgical instruments. 

Faculty of Letters — The faculty of Letters has also its distinct halls, and 
employs twelve professors, who lecture on philosophy, history, Greek 
literature, Latin and French oratory, Latin and French poetry, geography, 
and ancient and modern history. 

Faculty of the Sciences. — The faculty of the Sciences, which holds its 
courses under the same roof as the preceding, initiates the student in dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, physical astronomy, mechanics, algebra, 
natural history, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 



1. General Organization. 

The Public Education placed under its Jurisdiction. — The Royal Univer- 
sity of Paris forms a corporate body, to whom is exclusively entrusted 
every thing that appertains to the department of Education throughout 
France. 

Schoolmasters and public Teachers must be Graduates. — None can open a 
school, or teach publicly, without being members and graduates of this 
University. 

Provincial Academies. — There are twenty- six academies, in as many pro- 
vincial capitals, forming branches of this University. 
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Precedence of ftmetionaries.—Tha following is the order of precedence 

of the several functionaries ; 

1. The Grand Master, 

2 Chancellor, 

3 Treasurer, 

4 Councillors for life, 

5 Ordinary Councillors *, 

6 Inspectors of the University, 

7 Rectors of the Academies, 

8 Deans of Faculties, 

9 Professors of Faculties, 

10 Provosts of Colleges, 

11 Censors of Colleges, 

12 Professors of Colleges, 

13 Principals of Colleges, 

14 Adjunct Professors of Colleges, 

15 Regents of Colleges, 

16 Chiefs of Seminaries, 

17 Schoolmasters, 

18 Masters or Preachers. 

Rank annexed to Appointments. — The University rank of the individual 
must he correspondent with the nature of his appointment ; thus, 



A Master or Schoolmaster must be a Bachelor of Arts (des lettres). 

A Chief of Seminary Bachelor of Arts and Science. 

Principals and Regents of} C Bachelors of Arts or Science, ac- 

Colleges, Professors, r • • • < cording to the nature of their 

and their Adjuncts • . «J C respective functions. 

Censors ^ Licentiates in both faculties. 

Provosts ("Doctors of Arts and Bachelors of 

\ the Sciences. 

Profeasorsof the Faculties! J)oeton ^ ^ Kspective f^^. 

and Deans J 

Bishops and Prefects, the appointed Visitors of aU Colleges and Schools. — 
The prefects of departments are Visitors of all colleges, and schools in 
their districts ; and watch over their general administration, discipline ; 
the health and conduct of the scholars, &c. They report the result of 
their inspections to the ministry of the Interior, and the Grand Master of 
the University : but are not qualified to give directions, or prescribe any 
changes whatever. The Archbishops and Bishops are also Visitors of the 
establishments of their dioceses, in all matters appertaining to religious 
instruction. 

Pensions after thirty years 9 Service. — The functionaries of the University, 
(excepting .only schoolmasters and private teachers), may be declared 
" Emeriti" after thirty years' service, when they become entitled to a 
pension, correspondent with the appointments they have filled. Each year 
during which they may continue to discharge the duties of their station 

* These are chosen once a year out of the Inspectors, Deans, Professors, and Provosts. 

2 
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after that period has elapsed entitles them to an increase of pension, equi- 
valent to one-twentieth part thereof. 

Classification of Punishments- — The punishments consequent upon 
breaches of duty, are divided into seven classes ; namely, — 1. Placing under 
arrest * j — 2. Reprimands in the presence of an Academical Council ; — 3. 
Censure in the presence of the University Council ;— ±. Degradation to an 
inferior station ; — 5. Suspension from office for a given period, either with 
or without an entire or partial deprivation of salary, &c. ; — 6. Removal 
before completion of the years of service, accompanied by a deduction 
from the stipulated amount of pension ; — and 7, Erasure from the rolls of 
the University. 

General Jurisdiction. — The general jurisdiction of the University over 
its members, in all points of discipline, is vested in the Grand Master and 
the University Council. 



II. Functions and Duties. 

The Grand Master : his Functions and Duties. — Ever since the decree, 
which established a Secretaryship of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public In- 
struction, the minister occupying that post, has exercised the duty of 
Grand-Master. 

The " Grand Master" is appointed by the Sovereign during pleasure. 
He appoints and promotes the provosts, principals, censors, and function- 
aries of the University, Colleges, &c. and has the nomination to the 
schools of all pupils entitled to bursaries ; — licences schoolmasters and 
teachers ; — presents annual statements of the University, Colleges, &c. to 
the ministry of the Interior ; — transfers, where it is necessary, the various 
functionaries of all classes from one station to another ; — has the power of 
inflicting any punishment, but that of removal or expulsion, — and of with- 
holding his sanction to the nomination of professors ; grants all diplomas 
for degrees, academical appointments, offices under the University &c. ; — 
communicates all regulations, in matters of discipline, to the various 
scnools : — summons and presides at the University Councils ; receives 
and submits to the Council, the local reports of income and expenditure j — 
publishes and enforces all decrees relating to the University ; — conducts all 
its correspondence ; — refers all matters to the consideration of the coun- 
cillors, with whose department they are connected ; — signs all orders for 
payment, minutes, decrees, acts of nomination, and despatches ; — and has 
the appointment of all clerks and servants in general. 

He is assisted by three councillors, and every new regulation or statute 
for scholastic institutions is brought under the discussion of the Council 
upon his proposition. 

University Council. — This council consists of thirty members, of 
whom ten (six Inspectors and four Rectors) are " Titular and Life-Coun- 
cillors," appointed by the Sovereign. The " Ordinary Councillors," 
twenty in number, are annually chosen by the Grand Master from the 
Inspectors, Deans and Professors of the Faculties, and Provosts : and one 

* This punishment has never been put in force as regards the Functionaries, Professors, or 
Teachers, attached to the University. 
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of them, selected also by the same officer, acts as " Secretary General," 
and records the proceedings of the Council. 

Council of Public Instruction. — This body consists of seven indivi-' 
duals, of competent experience in the objects and practice of public educa- 
tion, appointed by the Sovereign, on the recommendation of the President 
of the Privy Council. It comprizes a " Chancellor," to whom belong all 
matters connected with the " Seal," and such as refer to the Faculties and 
Special Schools. He has charge of the University Archives and Seal ; and 
signs all acts and diplomas emanating from the Grand Master and Council 
of the University. 

Treasurer. — The " Treasurer" superintends the department of general 
and local receipt and expenditure, and makes his reports to the Council 
after reference to the Councillor, to whose department the institution or 
functionary they concern peculiarly appertains. 

Duties of its Members. — A third Councillor takes cognizance of the af- 
fairs of the Royal and Communal Colleges. A fourth has charge of what 
relates to the Theological Faculties, or College Chaplains, and of such mat- 
ters as concern the government, in respect of the secondary ecclesiastical 
schools. A fifth exercises the functions of Rector of the Academy of Paris, 
and takes charge of whatever is connected with the Colleges, Primary 
Schools, &c. of the department of the Seine. A sixth, amongst other du- 
ties, is entrusted with inquiring into, and reporting upon, all matters re- 
lating to Primary Instruction and Primary Schools, not otherwise disposed 
of by the preceding. And a seventh controls the accounts of the several 
Colleges, and reports generally or specifically upon them. 

In all matters of jurisdiction, the Chancellor of the University enjoys 
the character and privileges of a Public Minister, and may dismiss from the 
Council those who are guilty of offences or breaches of duty. 

University Council — Its Functions and Duties. — The " University 
Council" is required to meet twice a week, or oftener when necessary. It 
takes cognizance of all questions relating to discipline, receipt and expendi- 
ture, &c, and determines on the budgets of all the colleges and schools, . 
on the report of the Treasurer of the University. It decides on all matters 
of complaint and disputes relating to the government of the Colleges and 
Schools, and is exclusively empowered to inflict the penalties of removal 
and expulsion. All publications used, or proposed to be used, in the Col- 
leges, &c, and their libraries, must receive its sanction. 

It receives the reports of the visitations made by the Inspectors ; and 
discusses the course of instruction to be pursued in each class of Schools. 

Rectors — their Duties. — Each Academy has a Rector, who is named by 
the Grand Master, and remains in office five years. He is chosen from 
amongst the officers of the Local Academy ; is re-eligible, and must be re- 
sident in the town. He assists at examinations and admissions to degrees ; 
delivers and countersigns diplomas ; and transmits them to the Grand 
Master for ratification. He requires returns of the state of their establish- 
ments from Deans of Faculties, Provosts of Colleges, and Principals of 
Communal Colleges, and directs the administration of those institutions, 
particularly as regards the maintenance of discipline, and proper economy, 
as to expenses. He visits, as often as possible, either personally or by ap- 
pointed inspectors, all Colleges and Schools within his district. 
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Annual Register. — An annual register is kept in each School, under the 
superintendence of the Rector ; and in this register, every Principal, Pro- 
fessor, Adjunct, Regent, and Master, is required to inscribe his Christian 
and surname, age, place of birth, and the respective stations he has filled. 
A duplicate of these inscriptions is addressed to the Rector, and by him 
transmitted to the Chancellor, who causes a general list to be made out, 
and deposited in the archives of the University. 

Grand Master, the Rector of the Academy at Paris. — The Rector of the 
Academy of Paris is always a member of the " Royal Council of Educa- 
tion." This office is filled by the Grand Master. 

Appointment of Professors, fyc. — The Rectors of each Academy name 
the Professors and Masters in the Colleges of their district, subject to the 
appointment of the Grand Master. 

The " Academical Council" of each district is under the presidency of 
the Rector. 

Publications requiring previous Approval, — All publications respecting the 
discipline, state, studies, examinations, &c. of the Colleges and Schools, 
must be previously approved by the Rectors and Academical Councils. 



III. THE FACULTIES. 

There are five orders of Faculties, viz. 
1. The Faculty of Theology, 

2. Law, 

3. Medicine, 

4. ^_, the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 

5. _____ Literature. 

Degrees, Diplomas, tyc. — The Degrees in each Faculty are those of Bo- 
chelor, Licentiate, and Doctor ; conferred only after examinations and pub- 
lic acts, held in conformity with prescribed forms, and granted by the 
Faculties in proportion to what may seem required by the various civil, 
political, and ecclesiastical, functions and professions. The Diplomas are 
delivered in the Sovereign's name, signed by the Dean, and countersigned 
by the Rector, who is vested with the right of refusing his sanction, if he 
deems the title to them defective. 

Students — Matriculation. — Every student desirous of inscribing his 
name in a Faculty or Secondary School, must produce, 1. His register 
ef birth ; 2. If a minor, the consent of his parents or guardian; and 3. In 
the Faculty of Law, a Bachelor of Arts' diploma; and in that of Medi- 
cine, the diploma of a Bachelor of Science as well as Arts. 

Student's Agent. — Every student who has no resident parent, must have 
some agent resident on the spot where he studies, to whom all notices and 
papers concerning him may be sent. 

Student's Residence, ^-c— -The student must report his place of resi- 
dence, as well as any change in it ; and his inscription is liable to be 
expunged, if he make any false declaration or representation in the fore- 
going respects. 
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Closing of the Register. — The Register of Inscriptions, kept by tbe Se- 
cretary, is closed on the fifteenth day of each quarter. 

Inscriptions of Students, — The first inscription of a student should be 
made at the opening of the scholastic year, so that he may attend the 
courses in due succession. He is bound to follow them regularly, unless 
tbe Faculty grant him any particular exceptions. 

Lectures are Public. — All lectures are public ,* and non-matriculated au- 
ditors may obtain gratuitous orders of admission to them. 

The Students of each Class called over.— The Professor of each Faculty, 
or of each Secondary School of Medicine, ia required, at least twice in every 
month, to call over the names of the matriculated students, who are bound 
to attend his class, but on days not fixed before the calls. The superior 
authorities are required to see this regulation observed. 

Consequences of certain Absences at the Call. — No student who is absent 
from the call twice in the quarter can receive a certificate of assiduity from 
his Professor, without assigning some adequate reason for his absence. 
And this certificate is absolutely necessary to entitle the student to a certi- 
ficate of inscription for the quarter. 

Certificate of Good Conduct required in certain Cases. — No student can 
pass into another Faculty or School without producing a certificate of good 
conduct from the Dean of the Faculty, or Principal of the School he has 
quitted, approved by the Rector : and if either refuse it, he has a right of 
appeal to the " Academical Council." 

Punishments. — Acts of disrespect or insubordination towards the Prin- 
cipal or Professor, or instigations to commit them, are punished by loss of 
inscription for quarters, half-years, or two years, or by expulsion from the 
Faculty or Academy, according to the nature of the offence. In respect 
to the minor punishments, the sentence of the Faculty is finals but long 
rustications are open to appeals to the " Academical Council," on whom 
devolves the publishing of every sentence of expulsion. 

Tumults, or public rioting, or unlawful assemblages, are punishable 
with rustication (of not less than six months, and not exceeding two 
years,) and expulsion from the Academy, by the " Academical Council :" 
the latter sentence admitting of appeal to the Council of Public Edu- 
cation. 

Secret Societies prohibited, ^-c.-— No society nor association can be formed 
among the students without formal permission from the Rector. Offences 
against this statute are subjected to the same punishments, by the " Aca- 
demical Council," as the offences mentioned in the preceding article. 

Offences against Religion, fyc* — The continued use of language, or com- 
mission of acts, tending to the prejudice of religion, good manners, or the 
government,— taking an active part in tumults of any kindy-^or persevering 
in a disgraceful course of life, — render the offender liable to temporary or 
entire exclusion from the Faculty, or all the Academies of the University. 
This last punishment can only be inflicted by a sentence of the " Royal 
Council." 

Report of Punishments to be made.— The punishments inflicted in each 
week, must, in the course of it, be reported to the " Royal Council ;" 
bat they are not to supersede the operation of the laws of the land. 

c2 



ROYAL COLLEGES. 



GENERAL DETAILS. 

Jurisdiction of the Royal University, &c. — The Royal University of Paris 
is a body exclusively charged with public tuition and education throughout 
the kingdom of France. 

No school, nor any establishment for education can be formed but 
subject to the jurisdiction of the University, and with the sanction of its 
Grand Master, the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Education. 

Academies, — Schools, — The Royal University is composed of as many 
Academies as there are Courts of Appeal ; namely, twenty-six ,* and the 
Schools attached to each Academy are classed in the following order : 

1. The Faculties, whose objects are the abstruser sciences, and the con- 
ferring of degrees ; 

2. The Royal Colleges, devoted to the Ancient Languages, History, 
Rhetoric, Logic, and the Elements of the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences. 

3. The Communal Colleges, or secondary schools, in which are taught 
the Elements of the Ancient Languages, and the first principles of History 
and the Sciences. 

4. Private Seminaries, where the course of Education resembles that 
pursued in the Colleges. 

5. Private Schools, whose objects are less important than those peculiar 
to the preceding class. 

6. Petty Schools, or primary Schools, where the pupil is merely taught 
to read, to write, and to acquire the first notions of Arithmetic. 

General superintendence of the Prefects. — The Prefects of Departments 
are required to watch over all the Schools in their departments, to ascer- 
tain whether the system prescribed is adhered to, and whether the health 
and good conduct of the pupils are properly attended to, and for this 
purpose, to visit them personally, or if distant from the chief town, by 
substitution of the Under-Prefects. But they cannot give directions or 
prescribe alterations ; their duty being limited to that of Inspectors, in 
which character they report generally such details and remarks, as they 
may deem necessary, to the Grand Master. 

Religious Instruction to be inspected by the Clergy. — The Archbishops 
and Bishops also, during their visitations, are empowered to take cogni- 
zance of the state of religious instruction in all schools attached to the 
Catholic faith. The diocesan bishop is required also to visit them, or 
cause them to be visited by his Vicars-General, and to recommend to the 
" Royal Council of Public Education," such measures as he may deem 
expedient, in respect of points connected with religion. 

Powers of the Grand Master. — The Grand Master nominates all func- 
tionaries and professors in the schools and colleges ; as well as the pupils, 
who have contended for, and acquired a title to, entire or partial bursaries. 
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He can remove, and transfer from one college to another, the respective 
officers and professors, after advising with three members of the council. 
He prescribes all regulations appertaining to discipline, after they have 
been discussed by the University Council. He is the receiver of the state- 
ments of receipt and expenditure sent in from each college and school, and 
presents them to the University Council, by the hands of the Treasurer. 
All correspondence, relating to them, is conducted by him, and he requires 
reports, on matters arising out of it, from those members of the Council, 
to whose department such matters belong. He signs all the despatches ; 
but to those which convey decisions in particular cases, the signature of 
the member of the council, on whose report such decision has been made, 
must be attached. 

University Council. — All matters in dispute, which refer to the general 
government of the colleges, are submitted to the University Council. (This 
body consists of Thirty members, chosen from the Inspectors, Rectors of 
Academies, Professors, Deans of Faculties, and Provosts of Colleges ; ten 
taken out of the two first of these classes, being members for life, named 
by the Sovereign ; and the remaining twenty being annually appointed 
by the Grand Master.) 

Inspectors-General. — The Inspectors-General, sixteen in number, who 
are appointed by the Sovereign on the recommendation of the Grand 
Master, are alternately, sent by the latter on special missions, to inquire 
into the state of instruction and discipline in the academies, colleges, and 
schools, to ascertain the competency of the Principals, Professors, and 
Masters, and their due performance of their duties, to examine the pupils, 
and to maintain punctuality and regularity in the administration and 
accounts of those establishments. 

Rectors. The Rectors, of which each academy has one, require pe- 
riodical statements, from the heads of colleges and schools, of the state of 
their respective establishments, and to control their government, especially 
as concerns a rigid maintenance of the discipline prescribed, and economy 
in the expenditure. They must not only send private inspectors to exa- 
mine into the state of the colleges, and public and private schools, but 
must visit them in person as often as possible. 

Academical Councils. — The Academical Councils, consisting of ten mem- 
bers, functionaries of each local academy, and named by the Grand Master 
meet twice a month or oftener, under the presidency of the Rector. A 
part of their duty regards the state of the district colleges, &c, the abuses 
which may have crept into the discipline, expenditure, or tuition of those 
Institutions, and the remedies to be applied to such abuses, and to all 
disputes which may arise in them. 

Four classes of Students. — There are four descriptions of students in these 
Colleges ; young men placed in them by the government ; pupils of the 
secondary schools, who have contended for admission ; boarders, whose 
expenses are paid by their parents ; and external pupils. 

Each College governed by a Provost.— -The administration of each college 
is confided to the Provost; who is assisted by a " Censor of Studies," and 
a " Steward" for the conduct of the affairs of the college. 

Board of Administration. — In every town, where a college is situated, 
there is a Board for its administration: which board is the "Academical 
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Council." Or, where there is none, individuals delegated by the Rector of 
the academy, compose it. It assembles four times a year, or oftener, if 
deemed expedient, for the purpose of auditing the accounts, and exercising 
a general superintendence over the college. It possesses the power of ex- 
pelling students for misconduct and breach of discipline. 

Annual charge for a pupil, <$*c— The average of the yearly charge for a 
pupil is fixed at 700 fr., and the yearly charge, made at each college, is pre- 
scribed by the government, and includes the board, lodging, fees to Profes- 
sors, and other expenses. It is forbidden to any college to make a higher 
charge than that fixed by the government. 

External pupils. — The External Pupils pay such annual stipend as is 
proposed by the board of local administration, and confirmed by the go- 
vernment. 

Remuneration of the Professors.— The remuneration of the Professors and 
Functionaries is proportionate to the numbers of, and total sum received 
from, the pupils ; save in the case of the Provosts, whose allowances bear 
a proportion to their labours and services. 

One tenth part of the stipends paid by the pupils forms a Reservedfund, 
divided according to a fixed scale between the Professors, Censor, and Pro- 
curator. 

Two-thirds of the amount paid by the external pupils are distributed 
among the Professors, whose classes they frequent. 

The yearly charge of each pupil is paid in advance of each quarter. 

Expense of Buildings.— The Buildings are maintained at the expense of 
each respective town. 

Library. — A Library, for the use of the students, is attached to each col- 
lege, consisting of fifteen hundred volumes ; to which no additions can be 
made but by the consent of the government. The care of it devolves upon 
one of the pupils, as Librarian ; and two Assistants : the Provost being re- 
sponsible for loss or damage of the books. 

Chaplain. — A Chaplain is attached to each college. 

Royal pensions or Exhibitions. — Thirty-four pensions (Bourses Royales) 
are assigned to each of the Royal Colleges, which are defrayed by the go- 
vernment, and subdivided as follows : — 

" Whole pensions" 12 pupils, receiving in all 12 pensions. 

*' Three-quarter pensions" 12 ditto 9. . ditto. 

" Half pensions" 26 ditto ...... 13. . ditto. 

Number of Pupils . . 50 . . and of Pensions . . 34 

The pupils enjoying three-fourths, or one-half of a pension, are required 
to find security for the remaining portion due by them. 

These pensions are of four classes, viz. 1st. (at Paris) 750 fr. ; 2d. 625 fr.; 
3d. 550 fr.; and 4th. 500 fr. 

The pensions, or " Bourses Royales," can only be bestowed on pupils, 
between the ages of nine and twelve, who are the sons of individuals living 
in the district in which the college is situated ; excepting, however, that a 
part, not exceeding one-fourth of them, may be conferred on the children 
of military persons, who have no fixed residence. The candidates must be 
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able to read and write, and be versed in the Elements of Latin and French 
grammar. The " three-quarter" and " whole pensions" are only granted 
by way of promotion, to such of the pupils as have signalized themselves 
by eminent good conduct and proficiency. They may enjoy the " Bourse" 
until that quarter of the year, in which they attain the age of eighteen : or 
in case it be necessary with a view to the completion of their studies, and 
provided their conduct has been satisfactory, the Grand Master may pro- 
long their pension another twelvemonths. 

Com mun al Exhibitions. — The stipends, founded by districts (commute*), 
are obtained by competition : a list of three candidates for each vacancy is, 
after competition, sent up by the college, in which such a stipend has be- 
come vacant, to the " Council of Public Education," who immediately 
appoint those they deem to have most distinguished themselves to fill the 
vacancy. 

The superior pensions are the reward bestowed upon such pupils, being 
stipendiaries already, as have most distinguished themselves in college. 

Non-payment of sums due by relatives, fyc. — The sums due by parents or 
others, on account of pupils, are, in default of payment, recoverable through 
the " Procureurs du Roi," on the requisition of a Provost. And all pupils 
whose expenses remain unpaid for a period of six months, are dismissed by 
the Provosts, and sent home to their relatives. 

Scale of remuneration to the Provost and others. 



_BlftOaM, KCtat, 3d Oast, _. 
where the Annual 700 fr. 600 tf nxu * 

Bxpenae Is 800 fir. 

Provost per ann.. . £160 £140 £120 £200 

Censor do 100 80 60 140 

Steward do 80 72 56 120 

Professor .... first class. ... do 80 72- 60 120 

. . . . second class, .do 72 60 48 100 

. . . . third class. . . do 60 48 40 80 

Teacher of Languages, &c 40 32 28 48 

Masters of Exercises 32 24 20 36 

Office-bearers, Professors, fyc. 

The Office-bearers and Professors comprise a 

Provost. Steward or (Procurator.) 

Censor Chaplain 

Titular Professors, viz. 1 for the 6th class, Latin, and Geography 

1 5th. . do Latin, Greek, and History 

1 4th. . do. Latin, Greek and French Poetry. 

1 3d. . . do. Latin, Greek, History, &c. 

1 2d. . . do Ditto. . . . and Rhetoric. 

1 Philosophy 

2 The Mathematics. 

2 . . , The Physical Sciences. 

Adjunct Professors. 

Teachers $ as many as there are classes, or sub-divisions of classes. 
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Masters ,* one each at least, for 

Drawing, Music, 

Writing, Fencing, 

. Arithmetic, The Living Languages, as many as 

needful, 

A Physician. Apothecary. 

Surgeon. Librarian. 

. The Provost. — The superintendence and administration of the Royal 
Colleges, in connection with the University of Paris, are vested in the Pro- 
vost. All other functionaries are subordinate to him, as well as chosen and 
appointed by him. 

. He is responsible before God and man for a zealous and conscientious 
discharge of his trust, and for a vigilant superintendence of all points con- 
nected with religion, morals, discipline, and tuition. 

Non-Catholics. — He will take due care that every requisite facility is af- 
forded, for the study and practice of their religion, to those who are not 
of the Catholic faith. 

The administration of the domestic economy of the College is also under 
his charge. 

Instructions from the " Council of Public Instruction." — He will notify, 
and cause to be executed, all decrees, judgments, directions, and decisions, 
relating to the College, issued by the " Royal Council of Public In- 
struction" 

To visit the Infirmary and Refectory. — He will visit the Infirmary twice 
a day at least ; and inspect the Refectory, on frequent occasions during the 
hours of repast ; so as to ascertain that the food provided for the pupils is 
such as it ought to be. 

To attend often at the Studies and Meals. — He will, from time to time, 
assist the Censors at the studies conducted by the Professors: — and visit 
the students' halls, particularly during the period devoted to prayers. 

To inspect the Apartments. — During the course of the day, he will inspect 
the dormitories, and other parts of the establishment, frequently. 

To Report certain Offences. — If he remark any gross neglect on the part 
of the College functionaries, he will report it to the Censor, whose duty it 
is to see the offence remedied. 

To examine the daily Registers, and reprehend or admonish the Pupil*. — 
The Provost will, every morning, examine the register of each class, in 
which the various officers insert notices relative to the conduct of the re- 
sident pupils. Each is handed to the Provost on the evening preceding; 
and after examining it, he will send for those pupils who may merit repre- 
hension or admonition. 

Weekly Report to be read on Sunday Mornings. — Every Sunday morning 
it will be the Provost's duty to accompany the Censor to the several Halls, 
and be present at the solemn reading of an abstract of the notices of the 
preceding week. 

Collegiate Council once a Month. — On the first Monday in every month 
the Provost will assemble the Censor, Chaplain, and Professors, in order 
to consult with them on College matters. He will preserve a record of 
these discussions. 
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Quarterly Report to be made to Parents. — The Provost will transmit a 
report, every quarter, acquainting parents with the conduct, progress, and 
state of health of their child. 

Half Yearly Statement to be sent in to the " Council of the Paris Academy." 
— At the end of the fifth and of the tenth month of the scholastic year, the 
Provost will deliver to the " Academical Council" a written statement, 
elucidatory of the discipline, studies, and general moral state of his col- 
lege. To this statement he will annex detailed remarks on every pupil, 
whether resident or non-resident. These remarks must be divided into 
three series, according to the attainments or standing (la force) of the 
respective pupils, and must designate their Christian and surnames, age, 
place of birth, condition of their parents, the establishment to which they 
belong, the posts they have attained in each branch of study ; as well as be 
accompanied by particular comments on the progress and deportment of 
each pupil. 

Record of such Statement to be preserved. — The Rector of the Academy 
will see to the recording of the preceding particulars in the register depo- 
sited in the archives of the Academy. 

Censor — (Tutor J — The Censor, in the Royal Colleges of France, is the 
special and immediate supervisor of every point connected with discipline 
and tuition ; and acts for the Provost whensoever the latter is absent. 

Daily Register of each Class. — He receives, every evening, the Tutors* 
reports, and delivers the daily register of each class to the Provost. 

Weekly Abstract of each Class.— On Saturday evenings he hands to the 
Provost an abstract of the daily notices ; as well as the Professors' reports 
on the conduct and labours of the non-resident pupils during the preceding 
week. 

- Personal superintendence of Pupils. — He personally superintends the pu- 
pils, when they rise, and when they go to rest ; watches over them, when 
they join, and when they quit their classes ; and superintends the refectory, 
promenades, and parlour. 

Librarian and Keeper of Collections. — He is also the keeper of the library, 
as well as of all the collections of objects connected with science. 

Chaplain. — The Chaplain's duty is to instruct the pupils in religion, 
and train them up to religious habits. 

He possesses equal rank with the Censor, and is named upon the pre- 
sentation of the Provost, and with the approval of the Rector of the Paris 
Academy, who previously consults the Diocesan. 

- To visit the Infirmary daily. — The Chaplain resides within the College, 
and as near as possible to the Infirmary, which he is bound to visit daily. 
He takes his meals at the common table. 

- He is the depositary and conservator of the sacred vessels, and all arti- 
cles used in the chapel. Every year the Council of the Academy deter- 
mines, upon his report and that of the Provost, the sum needful to repair 
or renew these articles. 

Divine Service in the Chapel. — He performs divine service in the chapel 
of the college, and delivers a lecture to the students on Sundays and Holy 
Days. 

Books of Prayer. — Each student is provided with the books of prayers, 
&c. which are used in the diocese. 
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All the functionaries and servants attend at prayers equally with the 
students. 

Non-residents to have distinct sittings in Chapel. — Separate seats are re- 
served for the non-resident students. 

Lectures once a week to each Class. — The Chaplain delivers lectures, once 
a week, to the pupils of each class, at stated hours. 

The Chaplain prepares the students for Confirmation and taking the 
Holy Sacrament. 

Steward. — The Steward is obliged to give security to the extent of 
9000 francs (360/.). He has charge of all matters of receipt and ex- 
penditure ; draws up, and submits to the proper authorities, all tenders 
and contracts ; and pays the amount of invoices and bills of parcels, his 
sanction for which must be given under the hand-writing of the Provost 
and Censor. Extraordinary expenses are previously laid before the Board 
of Administration, and authorised by the government. He keeps a regis- 
ter of all agreements with the Professors and Teachers ; an account of sums 
due by the pupils, and of the wages and amounts payable to the officers 
and servants of the College. Orders for payments are handed to him by 
the Board of Administration, which exercises a similar control over all 
expenses incurred for building, repairs, &c. He delivers a detailed account 
of his receipts to the Provost and Censor, at the end of every month ; and 
to the same parties, a similar statement of receipts and disbursements, to 
which the proper vouchers are annexed, at the end of every quarter. All 
his accounts, after being audited by the Provost and Censor, are submitted 
to the Board of Administration, whose final approval is necessary to dis- 
charge him of further responsibility on account of them. 

PaoFB880R8.-- There are titular Professors, and Assistant Professors 
(professeurs adjuncts): the former are chosen from the latter, and the 
latter are intrusted with supernumerary divisions, formed out of elimnco 
which are too numerous for the one instructor. 

Social and Religious duties to be inculcated by them. — It is the Professors' 
duty, not merely to give instruction in the Arts and Sciences, but to avail 
themselves of every possible opportunity of teaching their pupils what are 
their relative duties towards God, their parents, their sovereign, and their 
country. 

7b investigate the Reports of their Pupils 9 conduct .— The Professors are 
strictly enjoined to observe the utmost impartiality towards their pupils ; 
they must attentively investigate the reports made to them, morning and 
evening, by the teachers, and masters of boarding houses, in respect of the 
manner in which each pupil has acquitted himself of his duties. 

To report weekly on their Classes to the Censor. —Every Saturday, it is the 
duty of the Professors to make a report to the Censor of the conduct and 
labours of the students intrusted to their respective care. 

Attendance on their Classes.— -The Professors will repair to their classes 
at the hours prescribed, and immediately before the pupils enter. 

7b wear their Robes. — It is required that they should wear their robes. 

Their substitutes.— No Professor can provide a temporary substitute with* 
out full approval on the part of the Provost. 

The Professors, Adjuncts, unmarried men, or widowers without children 
are, as for as is practicable, to be lodged in the College. 
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May receive one or two .Boarder*.— The Professors or Adjuncts are each 
of them permitted to receive one or two private boarders. 

Adjuncts act as Teachers. — The Adjuncts or Assistant Professors nay 
also act as Teachers on the Provost's requisition. 

Every salaried Professor is prohibited from receiving any fee or gratuity 
whatever from any parent, guardian, or trustee. 

Teachers. — The Teachers direct and superintend the pupils during the 
whole time that they are not engaged with their Professors. And they 
ought never to forget that upon their counsels and example, their firmness 
and moderation, chiefly depend the happy fruition of the education of youth. 

Attention to be given in the arrangement of Classes, — The pupils are so 
classed that the Teacher may not have, as far as it can be avoided, youths 
of various ages and classes under his care. 

Sub-division of Classes.— -The Teacher will arrange his pupils into sub- 
divisions, with a leader at the head of each, who is responsible for the good 
conduct of his subdivision. 

Daily Begister of Pupils' conduct to be submitted to the Censor.— Each 
Teacher is to keep a Register, in which he will carefully note the particu- 
lars of each pupil's conduct and performances during the day ; and he will 
lay this Register before the Censor every evening. A summary of these 
daily reports must, every Saturday evening, be submitted to the Censor. 

To see that each Pupil performs his Task. — The Teacher is to take cognis- 
ance of the task prescribed to each pupil, and watch over his due perform- 
ance of it. He is to aid him with his counsels! examine what the pupil has 
done, and make him rehearse his lessons. 

Eat in common with the Pupils, sleep next the Dormitories. — The Teachers 
take their meals with the pupils. They have private apartments, which 
open into the Dormitories, and keep the keys of these Dormitories. They 
are not to retire to rest, until they have seen each pupil in his proper bed. 

Attend the Pupils on all occasions. — They are to accompany the pupils 
when they take their walks : and superintend them when they enter into 
and depart from their classes and halls for study. 

Absence must be permitted by the Provost— Th&y cannot absent themselves 
from the College without permission from the Provost. 

Unauthorized Books. — They are frequently to inspect the books used by 
the students ; and, upon discovery of any, which are not authorized by the 
Provost, they are to deliver them into the hands of the Censor. 

Number of Teachers. — In number the Teachers are to exceed that of the 
divisions from the Classes, so that, if sick or absent, their places may be 
immediately filled up. 

MINOR DETAILS. 

Masters of the Living Languages, Drawing, eye. — There are several Mas- 
ters of the living languages attached to each of the Royal Colleges. At 
the least, there must be a master for Drawing, for Writing, and Arithmetic, 
for Music, for Dancing, and for Fencing* 

Writing and Arithmetic. — In the Elementary Classes, as well as in the 
sixth and fifth Classes, the pupils receive lessons in writing and Arithme- 
tic ; and in the higher classes, lessons in linear design and the human figure. 
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The Provost superintends the selection of models for Drawing and 
Writing. 

. Models for writing ought to be limited to what is of benefit to youth ; 
especially to principles of religion, moral precepts, and interesting traits of 
history. 

Lessons in Writing and Drawing. — Lessons in Writing and Drawing will 
be given at the same hour, and superintended by the Masters. 

Dancing. — Lessons in Dancing, being solely designed to impart to the 
pupil, ease and respectability of deportment, at an early age, are not ex- 
tended beyond the fifth Class. 

Parents' request must be made for these branches. — Lessons in the Living 
Languages, Music and Fencing, are given solely at the request of parents, 
and are confined to the pupils of the fourth superior Classes. 

Music and Fencing at the charge of the Parents. — Masters of Music and 
Fencing are paid by the parents, whose children are instructed in these 
branches. The same regulation extends to the masters of the Living Lan- 
guages, unless local circumstances prescribe exceptions, which must be 
authorized by the " Royal Council of Public Instruction." 

The Teachers superintend. — The various apartments, in which these 
several lessons are given, are placed under the superintendence of the 
Teachers. 

- The Teachers are permitted to compete for the situation of " adjuncts 
to the professors ;" and the examination they undergo, is prescribed by the 
University Council. The number of adjuncts is always adequate to sup- 
ply the places of professors ; but can never exceed one third of the numbers 
of the latter, who are chosen from the class of " adjuncts." But they can- 
not be finally appointed without the sanction of the Grand Master. 
. Medical Attendants. — The Provost of the Royal Colleges is specially en- 
joined to watch over the Infirmary. 

Daily attendance at the Infirmary. — The Physician and Surgeon's duty 
is to visit that establishment once a day, at the least, in company with the 
Provost. 

Notice of Students 9 illness. — Every person employed in the College is 
enjoined to give notice to the Provost, so soon as they shall observe illness 
in any of the students. 

Students not to enter the Infirmary unless sick. — No student who is in 
health is permitted to enter the Infirmary without leave from the Provost. 

Students attacked by contagious diseases. — Pupils attacked by contagious 
disorders are moved to an insulated receptacle. 

Drug and Medicine Shop. — In one of the apartments of the Infirmary is 
a Drug and Medicine Shop, which is to be furnished or renewed, under a 
minute of the Academical Council, after demand made by the physician, 
and report sent in by the Provost. 

Servants— Their number. — The Provost of the Royal Colleges will pro- 
pose, and the Academical Council determine, the number of the Servants. 
1 Take their orders, as to the Pupils, from the Teachers. — Superintended by 
Steward. — The servants are to take their orders from the Teachers in all 
that relates to the care of the pupils : but they are under the special super- 
intendence of the Steward, who is responsible for their conduct to the 
Provost. 
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lb attend Public Prayer*.— They attend divine Service on Sundays and 
Feast Days ; and are to assist, as far as is possible, at the daily morning 
and evening Prayers. The Provost is to take due care that they receive 
competent religious instruction. 

AU Familiarity with Pupils, and Fees, Sfc. prohibited.~No familiarity is 
to be permitted between the servants and pupils ; nor are the latter, under 
pain of expulsion, to offer the servants any fee or reward. 

Not to render Services to the Pupils, without sanction, — Neither are the 
servants to undertake any service for the students within the college, but 
with the sanction of the teachers, or out of it, without the sanction of the 
Censor. 

Their dormitory. — A distinct dormitory is assigned to the servants. 
Daily watching of the courts, passages, 4*c— During the day-time, it is 
the duty of one of the servants to patrole the courts, staircases, and pas- 
sages, in order to prevent fire and every species of disorders. 

Nightly perambulation of the dormitories. — Two servants are to go the 
round of the Dormitories during the night ; the one from bed-time to 
midnight ; and the other from midnight to the rising of the pupils in the 
morning. 

Waiting at the parlour. — A servant is always in attendance upon the 
parlour, during the hours of recreation, to call such students as are asked 
for by visitors. 

Guard at the primes. — A special guard is assigned to the privies. 



ROYAL COLLEGE, VENDOME. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Number of Professors employed. — Seventeen Professors are attached to 
this Establishment ; and of these, Ten are employed in teaching Languages. 
Three in the Mathematical department,— and Four in that of the Arts and 
Sciences. 

Eight Classes. — There are Eight Classes through which the pupil has to 
pass. He does not rise from one class to another without one twelve- 
month being spent in each ; unless his progress justify an earlier advance- 
ment, or his age render it desirable, that the prescribed course should be 
abridged in its earlier portions. 

Instruction, Sth. Class, and 1st. Class.— The eighth class is instructed 
in the elementary principles of Grammar ; whilst the First or Last, is taught 
the " Physico-MathematiccU Sciences and Philosophy." 

It is of course assumed, that the scholar, upon his admission, is ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of Reading and Writing, and is not less 
than nine or ten years of age. 

7th. 6th. and Sth. — The instruction is (between the Seventh Class and 
the Fifth), equally divided between the native tongue and Latin. The scho- 
lars of the 7th. 6th. and 5th. Classes are employed on the study of these 
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languages for two hours in the morning, and as many in the afternoon; 
but after attaining the 4th. Class, two hours of the day are deemed suffi- 
cient in these respects. Experience having shewn that this diminution 
cannot prejudice the study of languages, the interval is occupied in be- 
stowing increased pains upon the other objects of education, which are of 
equal importance, and, from their varied character, are well calculated to 
dissipate the disgust which is unavoidably engendered by studies of too 
uniform a cast. 

On every occasion more attention is given to substance than to show; 
even in the Rhetorical Class, the study of Latin Poetry has been disre- 
garded ; for the pupil not being called upon, in after life, to write or speak 
the Latin tongue, but to do both in his native language, it is obviously 
necessary that he should be perfect master of the latter, whilst it is suffi- 
cient, if he have a competent acquaintance with the former. 

Instruction, 3d. Class. — When once the scholar has reached the third 
class, the principles of the language are expounded to him, and he is 
taught to appreciate choice of Expression and Harmony of Style, With this 
view, general and detailed ideas are conveyed to him of the Elements of 
Oratory, and the science of Phraseology ; indeed, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that he has comprehended what he has heard, he is required to 
compose an analysis of the lecture. On holidays he is required to trans- 
late a select piece of Latin prose or poetry, and enjoined to transfuse, as 
far as he may be capable, the peculiar beauties of the original into his ver- 
sion. The next morning, his translation is compared with the model as- 
signed ; and he is rendered sensible of the resources, which his native 
tongue possesses towards overcoming difficulties, by the perusal of a cor- 
responding translation by some eminent hand. 

Having reached the third class, those pupils, whose parents desire it, 
or who evince an inclination for the Greek tongue, prosecute the study of 
that language, until they quit the Establishment, under the care of a Greek 
Professor. 

Instruction, 2nd. Class. — In the second class, the pupils pass through 
a course of General Literature ; their abilities are exercised upon Poetical 
Composition, both in Latin as well as their mother-tongue, alternatively 
with fable and narration. They are also instructed in Rhetoric ; and the 
principles of literature being expounded to them, they are expected to ren- 
der an account of their studies in writing. 

Foreign Languages. — The teaching of the English or German languages 
commences with the Fourth Class. The acquisition, however, of either of 
these languages is greatly facilitated by the pupil's previous acquaintance 
with the first principles of Grammar. These languages continue the ob- 
jects of study during the remainder of the pupil's residence at College. 

Mathematics. — The Mathematics ought deservedly to engage a most par- 
ticular attention ; but the mind must attain a certain degree of maturity 
before it can prosecute the study of this science with effect. The approach 
to it must be carefully graduated ; its first principles, those of Arithmetic, 
are, therefore, inculcated and reduced to practice in the Fourth Class ; Geo- 
metry is taught in the Third ; Algebra, in the Second ; Trigonometry, the 
application of Algebra to Geometry, and Statics, are studied in the Rhe- 
torical section, and the elements of differential and integral calculus, toge- 

2 
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ther with mechanics, in the Philosophical section of the First Class. In 
order to dissipate in some degree the tedium resulting from the requisite 
theoretical exercises, the pupil is led at an early stage to reduce principles 
to useful practice by engaging in decimal mensurations, lineal designs, ac- 
tual admeasurements, drawing plans, &c. 

A preparatory course is reserved for such of the pupils as evince peculiar 
predispositions, or shew a degree of ability, which may afford reasonable 
hopes of success when they offer themselves for competition at the Poly* 
technic School 

Four hours a day were formerly devoted to the study of the Latin and 
French languages ; but two hours are now considered adequate to these ob* 
jects ; the remaining two being applied to the study of positive sciences, in 
the following order; — Geography, with Sacred and Profane History, en- 
gage the pupil's attention from the Sixth to the Third Class inclusively. 
The one is made practically subservient to the purposes of the other. To 
regulate the Historical studies of the pupil, books of history are lent him, 
divided into proper portions as lessons ; and of these, he is required to 
render a competent account, both viva voce, as well as in writing. Every 
ten days also he is expected to deliver in a composition of his own in one 
or other of these sciences. This is founded on a series of quest i ons refer- 
ring to the portions assigned to him. 

Natural History. — When the pupil reaches the Second Class, his histo- 
rical course terminates, and a course of Natural History is substituted ; 
this last is so regulated, that each alternate day he receives alternate in- 
struction in astronomical Geography, and Natural History. The latter 
study is given to him with a view to vary his acquirements, and give him 
a taste for the subject, rather than to render it a point of serious attention. 
The instruction he here receives is merely introductory to the history of 
nature ; at the same time, its interest is enhanced by visual reference to the 
principal substances in the three kingdoms. 

Physics and Chemistry. — The pupils, composing the Rhetorical Class, 
are engaged in the morning upon experimental Physics and Chemistry, and 
in the evening, upon the study of Belles Lettres. For this purpose, a Ca- 
binet and Laboratory, containing all the requisite apparatus and instru- 
ments, are provided. 

Library. — Reading being one of the most infallible means of inspiring 
youth with a taste for study and confidence in their master's instructions, 
the Directors have formed a Library, which contains such historical, scien- 
tific, and literary publications, as are fitted to the pupil's attainments. 

Social Arts. — Though the cultivation of the mind be an object of para- 
mount attention, that of social talents is by no means neglected. Under 
the latter head are comprized, Writing, Drawing, Music, Dancing, and 
Military Exercises. From the commencement to the termination of his 
Collegiate career, the pupil is instructed in these arts. The number of 
teachers corresponds with that of the pupils ; there are three for Music, and 
two for each of the other branches. Military Exercises, however, do not 
appertain to any Class below the Fourth j for they require the possession of 
a certain degree of muscular strength. 

Morals. — In regard to Morals, a most vigilant attention is exercised, in 
order that the pupil may acquire habits, as well as principles, of virtue and 
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integrity. Example and Discipline tend more effectually to this end than 
precept : and the tutors are enjoined to avail themselves of every occur- 
rence, which may enable them to inculcate principles, illustrative of the 
advantages of Moral conduct, and the excellence and duties of social order. 
Religion. — Religion, being the most solid corner-stone of virtue and 
manners, is taught and practised by a resident Spiritual Superintendent, 
approved by the bench of Bishops. Neither instructions, nor religious ex- 
ercises will be neglected ; nothing, in short, which may conduce to engrave 
in the pupil's mind, as well as heart, a sincere attachment to the National 
Faith, no less than those principles which are in accordance with pure mo- 
rality, and an enlightened Religion. 



EXPENSES. 

Clothing, fyc. — Such parents as are desirous that the following indispen- 
sable articles should be provided by the College, must pay down a sum of 
356 francs (circa 15/.) for that purpose. 

Wearing Apparel. — Each pupil, on his entrance, must bring with him 
12 Shirts, 2 complete suits, provided by the Col- 

8 Neck-cloths, lege, for the sum of 112 francs, 

8 Cotton Caps, (or 4Z. 1 5*. ) , with a view to insure 

8 pair Stockings, entire uniformity of dress, 

12 Handkerchiefs, 12 Towels, 

2 Hats, 2 pair of Sheets, 

2 pair of Shoes, 1 Bathing Dress. 

And every thing must be new and in proper condition. 
A dish, plates, and all utensils for repasts, with a silver drinking-cup. 

When the pupil quits the College, one moiety of the preceding articles is 
accounted for, in whatever state it may chance to be at the time. 

Annual Expense. — The annual payment to the College, inclusive of board, 
lodging, masters of all descriptions, and general instruction, is 900 francs, 
or 38/. There are no extra-charges whatever, beyond the expenses of li- 
censed recreations, postages, and the *' retribution Universitaire," which is, 
in fact, a tax on each pupil for the support of the University and Colleges. 
The annual payment must be made quarterly, and in advance. 

If a child arrive before, or quit after, the 15th day of the month, the 
whole month is charged ; but only one half, if he arrive after, or quit before, 
that day. 
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EXPENSES. 

Annual Expense of each Pupil.— The amounts to be paid by the parent, 
in proportion to the pensions (bourses) which the pupil enjoys, are regulated 
as follows ; 
Pupils, haying an entire Stipend or Pension (d Pen- } y £j ouSlr 

sion Entiere), and at the charge of Government > Fr. 32 50 Fr. 8 13 

or of Districts J 

Pupils at three-fourths of stipend, and at Govern- 1 - 32 - Q .. g3 

ment charge ?•• ......../ 

Pupils ditto District's charge 207 50 51 88 

Pupils half Government's charge 332 50 83 13 

Pupils ditto ■ ■ ■ Districts' charge 382 50 95 63 



Pupils at the Parent's whole charge _••»« 732 50 -183 12 



or £30 10 or 7 12 6 

Wearing Apparel, ^-c— On the pupil's first admission, he must bring with 
him the undermentioned articles ; 

2 Coats of Blue ClotH, with uni- 10 Towels, 

form buttons, 12 Shirts, 
2 Waistcoats of ditto, 8 Pocket Handkerchiefs, 

2 Pair Trowsers — ditto, 4 Black Cravats, 

2 Hats, 4 White Neck-cloths, 

3 Pair of Shoes, 8 Pairs of Blue and White Stock- 

1 Brush, ings, 

2 Combs, 4 Night Caps, 
2 Pair of Sheets, 6 j yards each of 

Cotton, 

Utensils for his meals, and a Silver Goblet. 

The whole of these, with the exception of the last mentioned, will be 
supplied by the College, on payment of 400 francs, or£l6. 13*. 4d. 
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GERMANY. 

UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 



MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 
Its Foundation.— Lectures have been read in Gottingen since the year 
1734 ; but it dates its first collegiate existence from 1737* The attention 
of the Hanoverian Government having been drawn to the place by the 
fame of its Grammar-School, George II., in that year, with the consent of 
the Emperor Charles VI. established the «' University .'* 

Rector and Pro-Rector. — By its constitution, the Kings of Hanover are 
its Rectors, and nominate the Pro-Rector. 

Professors. — It possesses thirty-nine Professors and five private teachers; 
of the former there are, 

3 Professors of Theology. 

7 Jurisprudence. 

8 ' ■ Medicine, including Botany, Chemistry, and Natural 

History. 

21 Philosophy. 

Which last faculty comprizes every branch which does not class itself under 
one or other of the preceding three, and extends from Philology to every 
possible art and science, even Fencing and Farriery. 
All are Public Functionaries, and receive salaries from the Government. 
The Professors not limited to their several Departments. — These Professors 
do not confine themselves, by any means, to the department to which they 
are appointed ; but, as is, indeed, the prevailing custom in the German 
Universities, are allowed to lecture on any topic they please, however it 
may interfere with the provinces of their colleagues. But they are re- 
quired to lecture regularly on the art or science of which they are the ap- 
pointed interpreters. It is the Faculty, not the Science, to which a 
Professor is appointed, that limits his prelections. 

Discipline.— With regard to Discipline, though the students have a 
Police, a Court of Justice, and a Prison, distinctly appropriated to their 
use, their personal liberty is rarely infringed. 

Expense of a Medical Course. — The Expense of studying is greater than 
at Bonn, and less than at Berlin. The following Table of the Cost of a 
Course of Lectures attended by a medical student, will afford some idea of 
the prices of tuition at this University generally. 

L.d'or. £. L.d'or. £. 

Physiology 1....1 Neurology 1....1 

Pathology 2 ... .2 Hospital (as Dresser) .... 2 ... .2 

Ostrelogy * 1 .... 1 Chemistry ..*•.. • 2 ... .2 

Anatomy 2 .... 2 Opthalmology. 2. ... 2 

Surgery 5. ... 5 Comparative Anatomy .... 1 .... 1 

Botany . . 1....1 Dissecting, per body 1 . . . . 1 

Therapeutics 4 ... .4 

7 
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Which, together with three Louis d'Or for the Examinations, makes the* 
whole expense of the Medical Coarse amount to 29/. sterling* 

Terms. — The year is divided by the Easter and Michaelmas Vacations; 
the former beginning in the middle of March, and ending with the close of 
April; and the latter lasting from the 6th of September till the 38th of 
October. 

CoUegiate Theatres, Library, Museum, Sfc. — Means are copiously pro- 
vided for the furtherance of the students' pursuits and investigations* 
such are an Anatomical Theatre, Dissecting Rooms, Accouchement Hospi- 
tal, Library, College Museum, Students 9 Church, Biding Academy, Fencing 
and Broad Sword Academy, Observatory, Model Room, and Botanical 
Garden. 

Professors 9 Salaries. — Though the Government has always considered it 
imprudent to procure or retain a distinguished Professor by an invidious: 
excess of Salary above his brethren, it has never been niggardly towards 
those who fill the Chairs of this University. The Regular Salaries are 
from 1802. to 230*,, exclusive of the Lecture Fees. Besides these, an 
indirect remuneration, of a most pleasing and encouraging character, arises 
from the establishment of a " Widow's Fund, 9 ' of which the interest 
derived from its capital, with certain yearly payments from the Professors, 
provides a future refuge for their families. The rate of allowance is 24/. 
yearly to the Widow ; or, if she die before her husband's decease, to the 
Children. And with every 750/. added to the capital, whether by accumu- 
lation or bequests, this allowance receives an increase of 1/. 109. On the 
death of the Widow, the Pension is continued till the youngest child 
reaches the age of twenty. This "Fund," which is as old as the Uni* 
versity itself, has more than met every demand upon it, and is rapidly 
increasing. 

Great Attention paid to facilitate Study. — The Professor is more com- 
fortable, in a pecuniary point of view, at Gottingen, than in most other 
German Universities, and possesses much greater facilities for the investi- 
gation and pursuit of science ; whilst the student has within his reach 
better and richer opportunities of studying to good purpose. This arises 
from the exertion of the government to render the different helps to study, 
— the Library, the Observatory, the Collections of Physical Instruments, 
and the Hospitals, not as costly, but as useful as possible. It has never 
adopted the principle of bribing great men by great salaries : but has 
chosen rather to form and organize those means of study, which, in the 
hands of a man of average talent, are much more generally and effectively 
useful, than the prelections of a person of more distinguished genius, when 
deprived of this indispensable assistance. " Better shew rooms," observes 
M. Heeren (one of its Professors), "may be found elsewhere; but the 
recommendation of ours is, that they have been formed for use, not for 
ehow; that the student finds in them everything he would wish to see and 
handle in his science. This is the true reason why the really studious pre- 
fer Gottingen, and this will always secure our pre-eminence, independently 
£>f the fame of particular teachers; the latter is a passing and changeable 
thing, the former is permanent." 

Excellence of its Library. — There is no Library in Germany which can 
rival that of Gottingen in real utility : not indeed for manuscripts, and 
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typographical splendour, but for really useful books in every branch of 
knowledge. If the Curators have 201. to expend, instead of buying a costly 
edition of one book, they wisely purchase ordinary editions of four or five. 
It contains, at this moment, nearly 200,000 volumes. The natural result 
is, that the Professor is not subjected to the expense of buying new books, 
on account of the poverty of the Public Library. Indeed, were it not for 
the 1,0002. or 1,2002. a year, which the Government devotes to its augmen- 
tation, as much, if not more, would be required in augmentation of their 
salaries. Nay, Meiners has calculated, that the saving thus made on the 
salaries, has been at least equal to the whole expense of the library. 

Free-Table Appointments.-— <56ttingen has 216 "Frei-Tisch Stefan," 
Appointments to Free-Tables; otherwise, funds devoted to the maintenance, 
or rather aliment, of as many indigent students. The student selects his 
purveyor, who supplies him with his food at a fixed rate, and is paid by the 
University. 

Student's Annual Expense. — The lowest sum capable of carrying a young 
man through the year, may be estimated at 350 dollars, circa 532. 

Regulation for Boarding-Houses. — The students invariably board in the 
Town, and the Professors exercise a very strict control over the persons 
who supply Lodgings. Opposite to each student's name in the University 
Catalogue, stands not only the Street, but the very House which he inha- 
bits ; and if he removes, it must be immediately notified to his academical 
superiors. 

Police. — The Senate has a body of armed Police under its command, to 
preserve order and tranquillity ; and the discipline it has established has 
been rigidly enforced. 



PRUSSIA. 

UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 



MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 

This University was established in the year 1809, and on the 15th ol 
October, 1810, the Palace of Prince Henry was assigned for the use of its 
Professors and other functionaries. 

The business of instruction is conducted either by the regular or extra- 
ordinary Professors, assisted by Lectures given by private individuals, or 
Members of the Academies of Arts and Sciences. 

The Four Faculties. — Both the Instructors, as well as the students, 
whose numbers are between 1600 and 1700, range themselves under one 
of the Four Faculties, of Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, and PAtto- 
sophy, to which last appertain the Mathematics, Natural Sciences, History, 
Philology, and Political Economy. 
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Course of Study. — The Course of Study is prescribed by the Professor 
of Rhetoric and Eloquence, upon reports sent in by the several Faculties, 
and published half-yearly, under the authority of the Rector and Acade- 
mical Senate. 

Winter and Summer Sessions. — The First Course of the Winter Session 
begins on the Monday succeeding the 14th of October in each year, and 
ends on the Saturday next after the 20th of March. The Second Course, 
or the Summer Session, commences on the Monday succeeding the 10th 
of April, and closes on the first Saturday next after the 17th of August. 

Library, Sfc. for the Students 9 Use. — The Royal Library, (one of the 
most extensive in Europe) the Observatory, Botanical Garden, Medical 
and Surgical Institutions, a Philological Seminary, Hospital, &c, are open 
to the use and for the benefit of the students. 

Specification op the Lectures, 1825-1826. — The Universities of 
Germany, (says a Correspondent) deserve the name more justly than those 
of any other country ; because every branch of learning and science is 
. comprehended in their scheme of tuition. In proof of this assertion, we 
may observe that, during the Winter Session of 1825*1826, there were 
held at Berlin, — 

26 Courses of Lectures in Theology. 
25 —--————— Jurisprudence. 
50 ■ Medicine. 

12 ■ Philosophy. 

19 — — — — - — Mathematics. 

23 the Physical Sciences. 

10 -__-____ Political Economy. 

12 History. 

4 the Fine Arts. 

25 Ancient and Modern Languages. 

There are two circumstances which accompany the distribution of the 
Public Lectures of this University, which appear extremely deserving of 
imitation. In the first place, each Series of Courses delivered in the various 
faculties, is headed by an " Encyclopaedical and Historical Course of the 
particular Science/' A Synopsis of this description is of infinite use, 
whether as regards the commencement or the close of the student's labours. 
In the second place, a variety of Professors are frequently engaged in 
lecturing on the same branches. This competition engenders a spirit of 
emulation, which is as beneficial to the student, as it is to the science 
itself. 



SUBJECTS OF THE LECTURES. 



Theology. 

The Holy Scriptures, Dogmatics, 

Ecclesiastical History, Practical Theology, 

Introduction to the Symbol-Books Doctrines of the Symbol-Books, 

to the Prptestant Church, Catechetics, 
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The Liturgy, 
Pastoral Theology, 
Sacred Eloquence, 
St. Matthew's Gospel, 
St. Paul's Epistles, 
Genesis—- Psalms— Job, 



The Prophets, 

Daniel and the Fragments in the 

Chaldean Tongue, 
Ecclesiastical Pedagogy, 
Hebrew Grammar. 



9 Professors. 



Jurisprudence. 



Method of Study, 

Encyclopaedia of Positive Law, 

Law of Nations, 

Canonical Law, 

History and Institutes of Roman 

Law, 
History and Institutes of German 

Law, 
Institutes of Hereditary Rights, 
Law of Mortgages, 
Institutes of Gains, 
Laws of Tutelage, 



15 Professors. 



Civil Process of Prussia, 

Feudal Law, 

Legislation of Germany during the 
Middle Ages, 

Private Rights of German Law, 

Public Rights of Geiman Law, 

Origin of Seignorial Law, 

Criminal Law and its Annals, 

Rights of Princes, 

The Literature of Law, 

English Law i its History, Anti- 
quities, and Institutes. 



Philosophy. 



Logic, 

Truth, 

History of Philosophy, 

Metaphysics, 

Philosophy of the Arts, 



Dialectics, 
Natural Rights, 
Anthropology, 
Principles of Pedagogy. 



6 Professors. 



Medicine. 



Methodology and Encyclopaedia, 

Law of Medicine, 

Modem History of Medicine, 

Works of Celsus explained, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Surgery, 

Surgical Operations in the Clinical 
School, 

General and Special Surgery, 

Midwifery — Operations in the Cli- 
nical School, 

Use of Instruments, 

Aphorisms of Hippocrates Ex- 
plained, 

Veterinary Art, 



Comparative Anatomy, 

Diseases of Infants, 

Cutaneous Diseases, 

Ophthalmia and Diseases of the 
Eye, 

Clinical Exercises, &c~in the Poly- 
clinical Institute, 

Fractures, 

Physiology, 

Osteology, 

Formulary Art, 

Medical Botany, 

Pharmacy— examined, 

Materia Medica, 

Treatment of Drowned Persons, &c. 



Subject* of Lectures. 
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Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 

Toxicology, 

Pathology, 

General Therapy, 

Semiotics, 



Syphilitic Diseases, 

Pyretology, 

Bleeding, 

Akiurgy, 

Maladies of Domestic Animals. 



Pathology and Therapy of Mental 
Alienation, 

30 Professors. 



Mathematics. 



Algebra, 
Geometry, 
Trigonometry, 
Analysis, 
Integral Calculus, 
Differential Calculus — applied to 
Geometry, 

8 Professors, 



Astronomy, 
Analytical Dynamics, 
Spherical Astronomy, 
Statics, 
Cosmography, 
Nautics.j 



Natural Sciences. 
Encyclopaedia of Natural Science, Experimental Physics, 



General History of Nature, 

Philosophy of Natural Hifltory, 

Botany, 

Experimental Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

Experimental ditto, 

Geognosy, 

Organic Chemistry, 

15 Professors. 



On Light and Caloric, 
Meteorological Atmospherology, 
Electricity and Magnetic Powers, 
On Colours, 
Mineralogy— and as applicable to 

Medicine. 
General Zoology, 
Entomology. 



Political Sciences. 



Political Economy, 

Statistics, 

Police Legislation, 

Public Consumption, 

Public Law of the State, 

Forest Police, 



Historical Developement of the 
Principles of Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Political Policy. 

General Technology, 

Culture and Application of Forests, 

Science and Regulation of Venery. 
6 Professors. 



Ancient History, 
Modern History, 



Historical Sciences. 



History of the Jews, 
History of Greece and Rome, 
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Ancient German History, History of Europe, &c. 1789-1615, 

History of the Middle Ages, Geography of Europe, 

Antiquities of ditto, History of Voyages. 

7 Professors. 



Finb Arts. 



History of Dramatic Poetry, Archaeology of Architecture and 

Painting among the Egyptians, 
Eastern Nations, Greeks, and 
Romans, 
Theory of the Plastic Arts, Works of Vitruvius Explained, 

History of Egyptian Architecture, Ancient Painting. 
3 Professors. 



Philology. 



General History of Languages, Latin Poets and Prosaists, 

General Instruction in ditto, Language of the Goths, 

Grammar of the Sanscrit, German Grammar— explanatory & 
Arabic, comparative, 

Elements of Syriac, Mythology of the Ancient Scandi- 
Persian Literature ex Wilken, navians, 

Elements of the Greek Tongue, Dante— la Divina Commedia, 

History of Greek Literature, French Poetry, 

Greek Dramatists, Italian Grammar, 

— - Poets, Spanish ditto— Calderon, 

—- Prose Writers, English Language — Shakspeare. 
18 Professors. 



Use of Library and Museums, fyc. — The Library is open every day. The 
Observatory, the Anatomical, Zootomical, and Zoological Museums, Ca- 
binet of Mineralogy, Collection of Surgical Instruments, and the Gallery 
of Antiquities, are open, and subservient to the purposes of the Public 
Courses. 

Number of Students. — The Number of Students in 1827-1828, was 1642 : 
viz. Theology, 441; Jurisprudence, 641; Medicine, 389; and Philosophy, 
171. 
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POLAND. 



UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW. 



MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 

Its Five Faculties.— The " Royal University of Warsaw," was insti- 
tuted by a Decree of the Russian Emperor, Alexander, dated 19th No- 
vember, 1816, and is constituted of Five Faculties: — 1st. Theology; — 2d, 
Jurisprudence ;— 3d, Medicine ; — 4th, Physical and Mathematical Sciences y 
— and 5th, BeUes Lettres and the Fine Arts. 

Administered by a Rector and the Five Deans. — The same Decree vests 
the Government of the University in a Rector and the Five Deans of 
Faculties, places it under the special protection of the Government, and 
confers on its Professors, after ten years of public service, a right to here- 
ditary titles of nobility. 

Degrees. — The University is authorized to bestow scientific Degrees on 
Masters and Doctors, and exempted from all Censorship, except such as 
emanates from its own body. 

Superintendence. — The superintendence and direction of its aflairs are 
intrusted to a Permanent Council, consisting of the Rector and Deans, 
nominated by a majority of voices ; the former being elected once in -four 
years, and the latter once in three years; both being chosen from the 
whole body of ordinary Professors, to whom the supreme power has 
granted the title of Counsellors. 

Classes of the Professors. — The Professors are divided into various 
Classes, viz. — Ordinary Professors and Counsellors, — Extraordinary Pro- 
fessors,not Counsellors, — Supplementary Professors and Public Lecturers. 

University Meetings. — The whole of the Members of the University 
assemble in solemn Convocation, to render homage to the memory of such 
of their fellow-countrymen as have signally advanced the cause of 
science or learning, to celebrate the Anniversary of its Foundation, or to 
instal a new Rector. 

Annual Assembly. — An Annual Assembly also takes place for the pur- 
pose of hearing a Report read by the Rector on the State of the Univer- 
sity, and Dissertations delivered by the Professors. 

Examinations. — The students have to undergo Annual and Private Exa- 
minations before their Professors, as to the progress they have made in 
their various studies. 

Obtaining of Degrees. — When they have finished their course of study, 
they must pass a Public Examination, after pronouncing a written Thesis, 
in order to obtain a Master's Degree. Two years must intervene between 
this first advancement and their elevation to the Degree of Doctor. 

Prizes for Junior Students. — The whole of the Faculties annually pro- 
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pound Subjects for Prizes among the younger students ; and those who 
compose the best Essays obtain valuable Gold Medals, or else " Necessits." 

Students' Exemption from Military Service, — The students are exempted 
from Military Service, during the term of their studies ; but are liable to 
a rather severe Code of University Rules, as well as to the Civil Juris- 
diction. 

Courses are Gratuitous. — The University Courses are annual, public, and 
gratuitous. 

Their Term. — The duration of the Public Course for students is three 
years ; for students of Law and Administration, four years ; and for Medi- 
cal students, five years. 

Injunctions to the Professors. — No restriction whatever is laid upon the 
Professors as to the mode in which they shall develope their theories, ex- 
cepting that they are enjoined to avoid whatever may be prejudicial to the 
interests of religion, government, and purity of manners. They are equally 
enjoined, by every practicable means, to render theory subservient to prac- 
tice and the wants of the country, and to spare no exertions which may 
serve to promote'science and diffuse useful knowledge. 

Distribution of the Faculties. — The Faculties are thus distributed : 

I. Theology. 

Dogmatic Theology, Ecclesiastical History, 

Moral and Pastoral Theology, Ancient Languages, 

Exposition of Holy Writ, Oriental Languages. 

6 Professors. 



II. Jurisprudence. 

a. Section of Law. 
Roman Law, Civil Law, 

Canon Law, Criminal Law, 

Ancient Polish Law, Civil and Criminal Process. 

6 Professors. 



b. Section of the Science of Government and Economy. 
Political Economy, Principles of Legislation, 

Science of Finance, Statistics. 

2 Professors. 



III. Medicine. 

Theory of Anatomy, Physiology, 

Practice of Anatomy, Pathology, 

Comparative Anatomy, Toxicology, 

Surgery, Midwifery, Pharmacy, 

Therapeutics, Laws of Medicine. 

10 Professors. 
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IV. Physical arul Mathematical Sciences. 

Philosophy in all its branches, Astronomy — Algebra, 

Physics — Experimental Chemistry, Descriptive Geometry — Calculus, 
Botany — Mineralogy — Zoology, Geodoxy — Mechanics. 
Practical Chemistry, 

10 Professors. 



V. The Belles Lettres and Fine Arts. 

History — Antiquities, Drawing — Design — Painting, 

Ancient and Modern Literature, Sculpture — Architecture — Per- 
Polish Literature — Russian Lan- spectiye, 

guage, Engraving — Theory of Music. 

14 Professors. 



Collections, Museums, SfC. — This University derives inestimable advan- 
tages from the vicinity of the subsequent institutions, whose aids are at 
its disposal — 

A General Seminary for Young Ecclesiastics, 

An Establishment for internal and external Clinical Science, 

A Museum of Anatomy, 

A Practical School for Midwifery, with a Hospital attached to it, 

An Observatory, 

A Botanical Garden, 

A Museum of Natural History, 

A Museum of Mineralogy, 

A Cabinet of Medicine, 

A Chemical Laboratory, 

A Museum of Models from the Antique. 



RUSSIA. 



Preliminary Remarks. — The first step taken by the Russian government, 
towards providing for the general instruction of the great mass of the 
people, was the manifesto issued by the Emperor Alexander on the 8th of 
September, 1802, by which he created the Ministerial " Department of 
General Instruction/' annexing to it a species of college or council, deno- 
minated " the Supreme Council for Schools." The earliest act done by 
this ministry was the publication (confirmed on the 24th January, 1803), 
of an Outline of a general Plan for all scholastic institutions thereafter to 
be established. It was not intended that this outline should be looked 
upon as a complete and definitive arrangement, but as an initiatory mea- 
sure, designed to present a sketch of the intended superstructure. 
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To this general plan succeeded in 1802, 1803, and 1804, various Decrees 
which confirmed or renovated the Universities of Dorpat, WUna, Moscow, 
Kasan, and Charkow. These having been organized, and brought into 
active operation, all the Gymnasia, parochial, and other public and private 
Schools, excepting such as are otherwise disposed of by the Sovereign or 
are under the direction of the Synod, were rendered subordinate to the 
university, within whose district they are situated. 



THE GYMNASIA. 



GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

Their number and object.— The capital of every provincial Government 
must have one Gymnasium at least. If means are forthcoming, several of 
these institutions may be established in the capital, or district-towns. 
The chief of the Gymnasium receives the title of " Director." 

The institution of Gymnasia has a two-fold object ; in the first place, to 
provide for the preparation of students for the universities ; and in the 
second, to educate young persons, who are not designed for a further 
academical career. 

Number of Masters. — Each Gymnasium has Eight Masters, namely, for 
pure and mixed Mathematics and experimental Physics ; for History, 
Geography, and Statistics ; for Philosophy, the Fine Arts, and Political 
Economy ; for Natural History, the Science of Commerce, and Technology j 
for the Latin, the German, and the French languages ; and for the Art of 
Design. As this regulation is simply preliminary) it is liable to such alte- 
rations as the university may deem expedient ; and, when the revenue of 
the Institution is adequate, teachers of Dancing, Music, and Gymnastics 
may be added. 

Their classification.— -The individuals who teach in the department of the 
Sciences, are called Upper Masters ; and those who teach languages, Under 
Masters. 

Appointment of Masters.— Th& several masters are appointed, either 
directly by the spontaneous act of the university, or else upon the recom- 
mendation of the Director. 

Objects of Instruction may be added to. — The Gymnasia, with the sanction 
of the higher authorities, may add to the number of subjects taught, as 
well as to the number of masters, provided the revenues are adequate to 
their support. 

Teachers to be educated for lower schools. — It is a part also of their duty 
to educate Teachers for District, Parochial, and other schools. And the 
latter, before they receive any appointment, must produce a certificate of 
their competency from the Director and the several Masters. 

Admission of Scholars. — The Gymnasia not only admit scholars, who 
have completed their "course of education in the lower schools, but youths 
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who have been educated at home or in private schools, provided they 
possess the requisite degree of proficiency. Their admission takes place 
once a year, after they have passed a public examination. 

Scholastic Year. — The scholastic year commences on the 1st of August, 
and closes on the 1st of July of the succeeding year. The month of July 
is the period of the vacation ; besides which, there is no instruction given 
on Sundays or public holidays. 

Servants.— Afi. domestic servants are appointed by the Director. 

Public Examinations and Rewards. — The Public Examinations take place 
once a year at the termination of the scholastic year. The progress of each 
scholar is accurately ascertained by means of balls. Of these there are 
appropriated to each branch of science a given number, corresponding with 
the importance and extent of that branch ; and every degree in attainment 
which the scholar successively acquires, is marked by a fixed number of 
balls. The total number of balls which a scholar has obtained in all the 
departments of science, designates the station which he is to occupy among 
the students. 

The pupils who have most distinguished themselves are publicly re- 
warded at the close of the examinations ; and the promotions to higher 
classes are then determined upon. 

Academical Certificate. — When' the pupil has gone through the whole 
course of instruction required in the Gymnasium, he is allowed to quit it, 
and is furnished with a certificate of his attainments and general conduct, 
in which special mention is made of the number of rewards which he has 
obtained. 

The Gymnasia and District Schools are maintained by the Government. 

The choice and purchase of books, &c— The University determines what 
class-books and other scholastic works are to be used in the Gymnasia; 
takes charge of the means of procuring them in the best and most econo- 
mical manner, and undertakes the publication of -such as are requisite to 
supply the wants of any particular department. 

School Council— Its Duties and Powers.— The « School Council," ap- 
pointed by the University, receives the Reports of the Directors of the 
Gymnasia ; communicates to them whatever decisions and instructions 
may be necessary ; requires them, in the event of any irregularities being 
committed, to afford the requisite explanations, and in case it does not 
consider itself qualified to direct what measures shall be taken, submits 
its opinion to the general Board of Professors. This Council is also the 
depository of the half-yearly reports upon the state of the schools, the 
merits and labours of the masters, and the progress of the pupils. 

The Council is competent to suspend or remove the several masters and 
functionaries, on proof of their unworthiness, but, at the same time, is 
required in each case to submit its opinion, together with a state of the 
circumstances, to the " Council of the University/' whose decision it 
must await. In what concerns the Director, the School Council reports 
to the Curator of the University. 

The Council is expected to keep a vigilant eye upon the efficiency, dili- 
gence, and deportment of the masters ; to afford encouragement to deserving 
teachers, to admonish the negligent, and, in case of need, to report upon 
the necessity of dismissing the unprofitable. In all extraordinary emer- 
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geiicies, the Council reports at once to the " Council of the University," 
in order that there may be no interruption in the course of instruction. 

The Council examines the statements of accounts made by the Director, 
requires explanations of any irregularities in them, and lays the whole 
before the University Administration. 

The Director— His appointment and qualifications. — The Director is chosen 
by the university of his district, his nomination is reported by the Curator 
of the Supreme Council of Education, and his appointment is confirmed by 
the minister of Public Instruction. He must be a person well versed in 
the arts and sciences ; capable of judging of the competency of the masters 
and the progress of the scholars ; possessed of activity of mind and body ; 
of upright principles, of manly and gentlemanly deportment, anxious for 
the welfare of youth, and sensible of the value of education. 

Extent of his duties. — He is an immediate dependent of the University, 
and is charged with the superintendence of the Gymnasium and all public 
and private seminaries within the department, save and except such as the 
imperial will may assign to some other jurisdiction. 

Sudden Emergencies. — In all matters relating to the schools, which re- 
quire the intervention of the government, and do not admit of delay, he is 
to have recourse to the Governor of the department, and make a report 
upon them to the University. 

To replace absent or incapacitated Masters, — If, on any occasion, any of 
the Masters should prove incapable of attending to their duties, the Direc- 
tor is to provide a substitute, or, temporarily, to discharge their functions. 
In case a master should be long absent from continued indisposition, he 
must report such circumstance to the University. 

Authorized books only to be used. — It is the Director's duty to take care 
that none of the Masters make use of other books in the classes, than 
those which have been sanctioned by the proper authorities. 

Inspection of Schools. — He is to visit the Gymnasium daily, — the other 
public and private seminaries in his town every two months, — and those 
in the provincial towns once at least every fortnight. Besides this, it is 
imperative upon him to make a personal inspection of all scholastic es- 
tablishments whatever in his department, once a year. During his absence, 
he chooses one of the Upper Masters as his locum-tenens, and reports the 
same to the University. 

Report on the Masters. — The Director makes a report to the University 
not only of those masters, who distinguish themselves in the performance 
of their duties, but also of such as apply themselves diligently to the im- 
provement of their own acquirements, and accompanies his report by any 
literary productions, of which they may have been the authors. 

Half-yearly Reports. — It is the duty of the Director, at the end of the 
months of June and December in each year, to send in a report to the 
University, under which his Gymnasium is placed, on the state of the 
seminary committed to his care. The following points in particular must 
be reported upon ; — Whether the school is much frequented ? Whether at 
the examination, the pupils have given proofs of evident advancement ? — 
Whether speeches have been made, and upon what subjects ? — Whether 
rewards and punishments have been dispensed, and of what kinds ? — Which 
of the pupils have most distinguished themselves by talent, industry, and 
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good conduct ? — And which of the Masters have entitled themselves to 
marks of distinction and peculiar approbation ? To this report must be 
annexed the plan of the courae of study for the ensuing half year. 

Alterations require approval. — Neither the Director nor others are per. 
mitted to make any alterations in their establishments without the sanction 
of the competent authority. 

Director and Masters may correspond direct with the University. — Both 
the Director, as well as the Masters, are entitled to address representations 
to the University, (of their own free motion) of such matters as they may 
esteem conducive to the interests of their establishment. The masters 
enjoy a similar privilege in regard to occasions of complaint against their 
Director or other superior. 

Monthly and yearly Reports of Expenditure.— -At the close of each months 
and also at the end of the year, the Director is required to send to the 
university a circumstantial statement, under his own signature, of the 
receipt and expenditure of his establishment. This report is forwarded 
from the Gymnasium direct to the Government Director. 

The Master to report on the Scholars. — On the first day of every month, 
the Master must deliver to his Principal, a Report, in the form prescribed. 
of the capabilities, diligence, progress, and general deportment of all his 
pupils. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Courses and Classes. — The system of instruction is divided into four 
courses, and each course is of one year's duration. Hence it results, that 
the pupil's education is not completed under four years, and that the Gym- 
nasia has four classes, which are called the first, second, third, and fourth 
classes. 

Hours of Instruction in each Week. — Thirty hours in each week are de- 
voted to the instruction of each class ; independently of two hours of draw- 
ing-lessons to every two classes. Where Gymnastics are taught, the fore- 
noon, after the morning's studies, is appropriated to them. 

Mathematics and Physics. — The Master of Mathematics and Physics gives 
eighteen lessons per week ; of which, six are devoted to the first class, in 
Algebra, Geometry, and Common Trigonometry ; six to the second class, 
where he closes, his instructions in Pure Mathematics, and begins with 
Practical Mathematics, and Experimental Physics ; and six to the third 
class, in which he terminates his course of instruction. 

History, Geography, and Statistics. — The Master of History, Geography, 
and Statistics, gives also eighteen lessons per week. Six to the first class, 
in Ancient History, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities ,* six to the se- 
cond class, in Modern History, Geography, portions of Russian History, 
and Geology j four to the third class, in Statistics ; and two to the fourth 
class, in Russian Statistics. 

Philosophy, the Fine Arts, and Political Economy. — The Master of Phi- 
losophy, the Fine Arts, and Political Economy, gives twenty lessons in the 
week : four to the first class, in Logic and General Grammar; four to the 
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second class, in Psychology and Morals; four to the third class, in Aestetics 
and Rhetoric; and eight to the fourth class, of which four are on the Laws 
of Nature and Nations, and four on Political Economy. 

Natural History, Technology, and Commerce.— The Master of Natural 
History, Technology, and the Science of Commerce, gives sixteen lessons in 
the week : four to the third class, in Natural History, combined with the 
elementary principles of Rural and Forest Economy; and twelve to the 
fourth class, in completion of the course of Natural History, in Technology, 
and the Science of Commerce. 

Latin. — The Master of Latin gives sixteen lessons in the week : six to 
the first class, in Reading, Writing, Grammar, and Translations from Latin 
into Russian ; six to the second class, in which he gives explanations of 
the prose writers, passing by degrees from the easiest to the most difficult 
of them, and pointing out their various excellences. One of these six 
lessons, at least, must be devoted to the rendering of the native tongue into 
Latin. He also gives four lessons to the third class, in illustration of the 
poets, as well as in correcting compositions in Latin. He must also exer- 
cise the memory of his pupils by giving them the choicest passages from 
the Latin writers to learn by heart. 

German and French.— -The German and French Masters devote four 
hours every week to the instruction of each class, following the order laid 
down for their instruction in Latin, as near as may be practicable. 

Drawing. — The Drawing Master generally gives two hours of lessons in 
the week to two classes, and extends his instruction throughout the whole 
period of four years. 

• Illustrative Excursions during the Vacation. — The Masters of Mathema- 
tics, Natural History, and Technology, join with their best pupils, during 
the vacations, in making excursions into the adjacent country, as a means 
of enlivening and illustrating their studies. These excursions afford an 
opportunity of exercising the student in Practical Geometry, Botany, &c. 
and give him an insight into such mechanical or technological establish* 
ments as may chance to be at hand. 

Helps to Study. — Every branch of study is taught in conformity with 
works adapted to the foregoing course. These helps to study consist of 
Latin, German, and French Grammars and Dictionaries; — a selection from 
the Latin prose-writers, together with an Anthology of the Latin poets ; — 
a course of pure, and a course of mixed Mathematics ; — a course of Phi- 
losophy ; — a course of the Fine Arts ; — a course of Natural History ; — a 
course of Gcopfraphy, and of Universal, as well as Russian History ; — ge- 
neral and native Statistics ; — and the elementary branches of Political Eco- 
nomy, Technology, and Commercial Science. 

Library and Colkctions for the Students' use. — Every Gymnasium must 
also be provided with — 1. A Library, containing the Classics, and the 
principal foreign and native works in the Arts and Sciences ; especially 
those which bear upon the prescribed objects of instruction. 2. A collec- 
tion of Geographical Charts, Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, Armillary 
Spheres, and a small Atlas of Ancient Maps. 3. A collection of speci- 
mens in Natural History, which must be as complete as possible in refer- 
ence to the products of the district in which the Gymnasium is situated. 
i* A collection of Designs and Models, for the purposes of practical Ma- 
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thematics and Technology. 5. A collection of Geometrical Bodies, Sur- 
veying Instruments, Compasses, &c. 6. A collection of Physical Instru- 
ments. 

Each of these collections is placed in charge of the Master, for whose 
peculiar use, in illustration of the particular department committed to him, 
it is designed. 



PARIS. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 



GENERAL DETAILS. 

The enlarged intercourse, which has sprung up between the active- 
minded nations of the Old and New world, has invested commerce with 
all the characteristics of a science, and rendered it not only a useful, but 
an honourable branch of human knowledge. Requiring as it does a very 
considerable portion of mental attainments, the difficulties of mastering it 
have kept pace with its increasing importance. The study of languages, 
and a competent acquaintance with geography, arithmetical calculations, 
foreign and indigenous productions, commercial jurisprudence, the eco- 
nomy of industry, and the annals of trading nations, are points of indis- 
pensible necessity in the formation of the commercial character. For the 
purpose of placing these resources within the reach of the youth of France, 
it became necessary that they should be knit together under one simple, 
connected, and methodical system, in which example should accompany 
precept, and practice illustrate theory. 

The attempt to establish such a system has been successfully made in 
the " Special School of Commerce" at Paris, which was founded in the 
year 1820, and in the course of five years, acquired so high a character as 
to induce persons of the highest eminence in France for commercial at- 
tainments to accept the office of members of its " Directing Council," 
(ConseU de Perfectionnement). On this list are found the names of Count 
Chaptal, Viscounts de Thury, Lafitte, Christian, Baron Dupin, Malte-Brun, 
Perier, Say, and Ternaux. 

It is impossible for us to afford a clearer view of the nature and objects 
of this institution than is presented in the following passages, extracted 
from a communication made by its president, Count Chaptal, to the minis- 
ter of the Home Department. 

A " Special School of Commerce," says the President, " in which prin- 
ciples and practice should be taught simultaneously, had become a deside- 
ratum in France. Such an establishment as this was formed five years 
back at Paris ; I have watched its progress to this hour, and when I found 
that it accomplished the important object, which was expected from its 
formation, I accepted the office of President of its Directing Council. 
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" As such establishments as these fall under the cognisance of your 
Excellency, I have considered it to be my duty to transmit your Excellency 
some details in regard to its present state. 

" The Special School of Commerce is opened in the palace, which Henry 
the Fourth erected for Sully, in the Rue St. Antoine. The site is happily 
chosen ; it is spacious and convenient, airy and well ventilated, and pos- 
sesses a handsome garden, well planted with trees. Two hundred and 
fifty pupils may be easily accommodated in the noble apartments, which 
comprizes the three offices, an amphitheatre, dormitories, wad private chambers. 
The pupils' food is abundant in quantity and excellent in quality. M. 
Aup^pin is attached to the establishment as the medical attendant, and 
resides on the spot. A twelvemonth has nearly elapsed, and not a single 
pupil has been removed to the infirmary. 

" The actual number of pupils within its walls is seventy * ; the whole of 
whom, with few exceptions, belong to the families of merchants, who have 
felt occasion to regret, during the course of their commercial career, the 
inadequacy of their attainments, and at the same time to appreciate the 
importance of not abandoning such of their children, as they destine to 
mercantile pursuits, to the risks attendant upon the common routine." 

" The regulations for preserving discipline are rigid. There are hut two 
sorts of punishment inflicted, namely, confinement and expulsion. All 
political conversation is rigorously interdicted ; and newspapers are pro- 
hibited, as well as such books as have not been previously inspected by the 
Director. 

" As commercial men are of several creeds, pupils of all religions are ad- 
mitted into the school ; but they are accompanied to their respective places 
of worship, on Sundays and holidays, by professors of the same faith as 
themselves, who superintend them in the performance of their religious 
duties. The whole of them are required to keep the fasts prescribed by 
the ecclesiastical canons. 

" The Director is known to his Royal Highness the Dauphin, and the 
professors, fifteen in number, are individuals possessing great information; 
many of them, indeed, are the originators of their own courses. 

" The system of study, which has stood the test of several years* expe- 
rience, is in perfect harmony in all its parts. The Council will require some 
branches to be ameliorated ; but, as a whole, I consider it is capable of 
forming excellent merchants in a limited space of time. Several pupils 
have quitted this school, who have been familiarized, by its instrumentality, 
with every species of commercial operations. 

"The studies are divided between the three offices: and it is only after 
a rigorous examination, which ascertains the pupil's capacity, that he is 
passed from one office to the other. The early portion of tuition is de- 
voted to Arithmetic, the principles and usages of commerce, the native tongue, 
and courses in foreign languages, which are spoken, not only at meals, but 
during the hours of recreation. 

? To these primary studies succeeds instruction in the exchanges and 
their arbitration, in general accounts, geography, the History of Commerce, 
the economy of industry, legislation, physics, sad chemistry as applicable 



* In 1828, it bad increased to one hundred and eighteen. 
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to arts and manufactures, and lastly a course of practical mechanics, pre- 
ceded by such an exposition of the principles of algebra and geometry, at 
may enable the pupil to pursue that course to advantage. 

" Two Museums contain every description of primitive substances, and 
manufactured articles of silk, woollen, linen, thread, and cotton ; the pupil 
is taught to distinguish the various sorts and qualities of those substances 
and articles ; he is instructed in the history of the product under examina- 
tion, and acquires the knowledge of the country whence it is derived, the 
nature of its growth, preparation, &c. the mode in which it is packed, its 
tare, the duties levied upon it, and the use which is made of it, whether 
for the common purposes of life, or for the arts or manufactures. 

" But the excellence of the system is nowhere so perceptible as in the 
third office, which perfects what has been taught in the other two esta- 
blishments, and affords a singular spectacle. In this spot are combined 
the application of the preceding points of tuition with feigned operations in 
commerce; and the fictitious establishment of each scholar in some spot of 
the Old or New World, according to the forms of a trading firm. He is 
presumed to possess a capital ; opens his books of account, buys and sells 
merchandize, conducts banking operations, despatches vessels, makes 
insurances, executes orders, corresponds with other countries, engages 
in the most varied and difficult transactions, and is taught to overcome 
difficulties, which are intentionally and numerously thrown in his way. 
The exchange is held once a week ; and each juvenile trader repairs to it 
for the discussion of matters of business, and the negociation of his drafts 
on various capitals. The respective and legalised price-currents of the prin- 
cipal towns in Europe are placed in his hands, as a guide to his simulated 
purchases and sales ; he balances and closes his books, opens them de novo, 
and forms an establishment in some other country; or he passes his ulti- 
mate examination, in order to entitle himself to a diploma or patent of 
proficiency and good conduct, which is granted on the pupil quitting the 
Institution. If the omission of any formality, or the commission of any 
petty act of fraud, at any time interrupts the harmony subsisting between 
these youthful traders, recourse is had to the arbitration of their equals ; 
and a Tribunal of Commerce always at hand for reference in. case of need." 



Not controuled by the University. — Though within the limits assigned to 
the University, it is in fact exempted from its controul ; probably, because 
it is deemed superfluous, as presenting a wide departure from the system 
pursued in the regular Colleges. 

Directing Council. — The " Directing Council,'' watches over the course 
of study, and examines the pupils before they receive the diploma of Pro- 
ficiency, (capacity). 

Its Functionaries, SfC. — The Functionaries of the School consist of a Di- 
rector, an Inspector of Studies and Discipline, who is assisted by two Sub- 
Inspectors and an Adjunct ; three Chiefs of Office, with three Assistants ; 
a Professor of Primitive Products and Substances ; a Professor of Chemis- 
try and Practical Mechanics ; a Professor of Geography and Statistics ; a 
Professor of Lineal Drawing ; a Professor of Political Economy and Com- 
mercial History; and Masters of the Living Languages. There are ,Pro- 

e 2 
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fessors also of Exchanges and their Arbitration, as well as the science of 
Accounts ; a Treasurer, a Domestic Inspector, and a Steward, who is under 
his controul, complete the list of Officers on the Establishment. 

Professor's Remuneration. — Most of the Professors and employees reside 
at the school, and their salaries vary, according to their station, from 602. 
to 1202. They take their meals in common. 

Age, Discipline, Sfc. — The average age of the students is eighteen, and 
the discipline imposed upon them is commensurate to their years, and by 
no means severe. Punishment for minor offences consists in denying them 
" Exeats" on Sundays and Holy Days; and for graver transgressions, they 
are liable to expulsion. 

Domiciliation of the Students j annual charge, Sfc. — Nearly the whole 
of the students are lodged within the walls, and occupy common dormi- 
tories, or separate rooms ; they eat in common, and pay 682. per annum. 
Some, however, are domiciliated with their parents ; day scholars pay 242. 
and those who take their meals at the school, 542. per annum. 

No tax payable to the University. — There is no " University Tax" pay- 
able. (This is a tax levied, towards the support of the Royal University 
of France, on every pupil in the Royal Colleges, and amounts to one-twen- 
tieth part of the yearly charge.) 

Complete course of Education. — A system of tuition, specifically adapted 
to commercial acquirements, could not be completed under several years 
of close application ; but it is seldom that parents afford their children a 
longer interval than two years' study at this school, — an interval which is 
barely sufficient for those scholars who are endowed with considerable 
natural talents and pre-eminent industry. 

Pupils to adhere to the Courses, fyc. — The Pupils are not permitted, on 
any pretence whatever, to omit the tasks assigned to them ; and if, after 
six months' trial, they are found unfit, either from incapacity or perversity 
of disposition, the director sends them back to their parents. 

Examinations. — The student's proficiency is decided by ballot, at exa- 
minations, conducted by the Director, Professors, Inspector, &c. These . 
examinations take place once a year, in the presence of the members of the 
" Directing Council," who confer the diploma. 

Certain Pupils admitted at Fifteen. — No Pupils can be admitted at the 
age of fifteen, but those who have been educated at a Preparatory Semi- 
nary in the Rue Bocherat. 

A. M. Des Taillades, 
Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honour, 
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UNITED STATES. 

YALE COLLEGE, AT NEW-HAVEN. 



MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 

Incorporation, &c. — The first Charter, granted by the Legislature to 
this establishment, was dated in October, 1701, and recognized its found- 
ers as " Trustees of a Collegiate School in his Majesty's colony of Connec- 
ticut." In consequence of the munificent donations made by Elihu Yale, 
governor of the India Company in London, between 1714 and 1718, the 
trustees conferred upon this Seminary its present denomination. 

In 1745, a new Charter was given, in which the trustees were termed, 
" the President and Fellows of Yale College." And this is the Charter 
under which it is still conducted. 

Government, Honours, Degrees, Punishments.— -The government is in the 
hands of the President and Eighteen Fellows ; but " their acts are to be 
laid before the legislature as often as required, and may be repealed and 
disallowed by the legislature whenever it shall think proper." The Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Fellows, has power " to give and confer all 
such honours, degrees, and licenses, as are usually given in Colleges or 
Universities, upon such as they shall think worthy thereof/* There is also 
a right of appeal to the Corporation in cases of expulsion, dismission for 
faults, and rustication for any term longer than nine months. A new trial 
must first be requested, within thirty days after the sentence, and laid be* 
fore the faculty. If the former judgment be then confirmed, the parent or 
guardian of the student must lodge a petition to the Corporation with the 
President, within thirty days after the new trial, and he must lay it before 
the Corporation at their next meeting. Trials, fines, and other public pu- 
nishments have, however, fallen greatly into disuse. At present, the ad- 
ministration is almost entirely of a parental character. A student, guilty 
of such inferior offences, as desertion of study, and disorderly or dissolute 
conduct, after private remonstrances have failed, is solemnly admonished 
that he is in danger. If needful, he is admonished a second time, and his 
conduct made known to his parent or guardian, that he may unite his ef- 
forts with those of the faculty for the reformation of the youth. And if he 
still persist in his vicious courses, he is sent home, and cannot be re-ad- 
mitted without a vote of the faculty. This scheme of government, fob- 
serves Dr. Dwight, the late President), has been found to unite in it every 
advantage. 

Finances and Economy. — The immediate direction of the Financial and 
Economical concerns of the Institution, is in the hands of a Committee,. 
of three or four members of the Corporation, chosen annually by ballot, 
and styled, " The Prudential Committee of Yale's College." The Presi- 
dent is always one ex officio. The Committee meet, regularly, four time* 
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in a year, and usually, oftener ; it has the superintendence of the Collegiate 
buildings, lands, and other property ; examines and audits the Treasurer's 
accounts ; directs payments ; commences and manages suits; prepares and 
arranges business for the Corporation ; and in a word, is the spring of most 
of its transactions. 

Trustees. — The Trustees consist of the Governor, Lieutenant-governor, 
six Senior Councillors, the President, and ten Fellows. 

Academical Buildings, — The Academical Buildings comprize Four Col- 
leges, of four stories, each containing thirty-two rooms ; a Chapel, con- 
taining in the third story, a philosophical chamber, and rooms for the phi- 
losophical apparatus ; and a building resembling the Chapel in form, and 
named the " Connecticut Lyceum." This Lyceum contains seven recita- 
tion rooms, six for the three younger classes, and one for the senior class ; 
a Chemical Laboratory, and its necessary appendages ; two chambers, oc- 
cupied by Professors, and the Library. There is a spacious yard before 
the buildings, which are plain, though they are so arranged as to present an 
agreeable object to the eye. 

Course of Education. — The Course of Education pursued is the fol- 
lowing: — 

Students are examined for admission in Virgil, the Select Orations of 
Cicero ; Clack's or Major's Introduction to the making of Latin; the Greek 
Testament ; the several branches of Arithmetic ; Sallust, and the Collec- 
tanea Graeca Minora. 

First Year. — In the First, or Freshman Year, are studied Collectanea 
Graeca Minora; Homer's Iliad, six books; Livy, the first five Books; 
Cicero de Oratore ; Adam's Roman Antiquities ; Morse's Geography, 1st* 
Vol. ; and Webber's Mathematics, 1st. Vol. 

Second Year. — In the Second, or Sophomore Year, Horace; Collectanea 
Graeca Majors, Vol. 1. ; Morse's Geography, Vol. 2. ; Webber's Mathema- 
tics, Vol. 2. ; Euclid's Elements ; English Grammar ; and Tytler's Ele- 
ments of History. 

Third Year. — In the Third, or Junior Year, Tacitus' History; Collecta- 
nea Graeca Majora ; Enfield's Natural Philosophy ; Enfield's Astronomy ; 
Chemistry ; and Vince's Fluxions. 

Fourth Year. — In the Fourth, or Senior Year, Blair's Lectures ; Logic ; 
Chemistry ; Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy ; Locke on the Human 
Understanding; Paley's Moral Philosophy, and Theology. 

Divinity. — The Professor of " Divinity" delivers a system of Divinity 
in Sermons ; one every Sabbath in term time during Four Years, the pe- 
riod of education in this College. The term time in each year is forty 
weeks. He also delivers an informal lecture to the Senior Class every week, 
and completes a system of Theology within the year. 

The officers and students attend public worship in the Chapel. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. — The Professor of " Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy," goes through a course of philosophi- 
cal experiments with the Junior Class every year, and delivers two lectures 
to the Senior Class every week. 

The Professor of "Chemistry" delivers one hundred and twenty lectures 
in that science every year to the two Elder Classes, so that each Class hears 
a complete course of Chemical Lectures twice. They are delivered in the 
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Laboratory, where the student sees every experiment commenced and com- 
pleted. 

Mineralogy. — The Chemical Professor also delivers lectures on " Mi- 
neralogy," privately; for which purpose he has the use of a very valuable 
Mineralogical Cabinet belonging to the College. 

Ecclesiastical History.— The Professor of " Languages and Ecclesi- 
astical History," delivers a complete course on the latter subject. 

Law. — The Professor of " Law" is required to read thirty-six lectures 
only, to be completed in two years, on the Law of Nature, the American 
Constitution, and the Jurisprudence of Connecticut. 

Medicine. — The Medical Institution consists of three Professorships, 
besides that of Chemistry : one of " Materia Medica and Botany;" one of 
"Anatomy and Surgery;" and one of the " Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sic." The Medical Society of Connecticut co-operate with this College. 
The students are required to study two years, and are examined by a Com- 
mittee of eight, four of whom are Professors, and the other four are chosen 
by the Medical Convention. When they have heard one course of lectures, 
and have passed this examination, they receive a licence to practise physic 
and surgery. But to receive the degree of M.D. they must hear two courses 
of lectures. A Medical College and Botanic Garden are attached to this 
branch. 

Duties of the Students. — The three younger Academical Classes are di- 
vided, and have each two tutors. To them they recite three times a day, 
four days in the week ; and twice the remaining two days. The Senior 
Class recites once a day to the President. They are furnished with note 
books, in which they take down the principal subjects of every lecture, as 
they are examined at each lecture concerning their knowledge of the prece- 
ding one. They exhibit daily to their instructors compositions of various 
kinds. The Senior and Junior Classes also dispute forensicafly every week 
two questions, on given subjects. When the dispute is ended, the instruc- 
tor discusses the question at length, and gives his own views of it and of 
the several arguments adduced on each side. The students also declaim 
both publicly and privately. 

Examinations for Degrees. — On the third Wednesday of July, annually, 
the Senior Class is examined by the Professors, Tutors, and other gentlemen 
commissioned for that purpose, in their whole course of studies. After 
the examination is ended, a vote is taken on each, by which it is determined 
whether he shall receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The issue of this 
procedure is then reported to the President; and by him, on the Tuesday 
preceding the commencement, to the Corporation. Such as are approved 
by the examiners, and have been guilty of no improper conduct in the in- 
terim, are then by an act of the Corporation, entitled to receive the follow- 
ing day the degree of Bachelor of Arts. All who have received this de- 
gree, and have not disgraced themselves by any improper conduct, are 
upon application entitled, at the end of three years, to receive that of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Annual Examinations. — All the students are publicly examined twice 
every year in their several studies ; and, if found seriously deficient, are 
liable to degradation. 

Expenceof Tuition.— -The expence of tuition is thirty-three dollars a 
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year, or 7/. 8*. 6d. This sum, which is paid by every student, entitles each 
of them to the instruction given by the Professors, as well as to that of the 
ordinary course. 



COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 



At the head of the Literary Institutions of New York, stands " Colum- 
bia College/' which is richly endowed. The original style of the Trustees 
was, " The Governors of the College of New York, in the City of New 
York, in America." Its name was " King's College." Originally it was 
intended to furnish only the education generally given in seminaries of this 
class ; but since 1 783 a Medical Institution has been annexed to it. 

The Academical Faculty, or Faculty of Arts, consists of a President, 
Provost, and four Professors ; one of Moral Philosophy, one of Classical 
Literature, one of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and one of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres. 

All the students live at their respective lodgings in the city. 

There are no Tutors in this Seminary, which is under the superintend- 
ence of the " Regents of the University of New York ;" a body which 
has the power of establishing Colleges and Academies in every part of the 
State, where they shall judge it expedient, and of superintending its litera- 
ture. They annnally report the state of these Institutions to the Legisla- 
ture, which has provided for them with a very liberal hand. They are a 
Corporation, and it consists of twenty-one members, the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor being always of the number. 



NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 



The knowledge taught in these Schools is undefined by any general 
system, and comprehends as much, and as little, of Languages, Arts, and 
Sciences, as the Trustees of each think it proper, from time to time, to 
prescribe. In this respect, many of them are undoubtedly imperfect, and 
do not, so well as they easily might, direct the education which they pro- 
fess to communicate. The law commits their inspection to a number of 
Visitors, annually chosen by those for whom they act, but attempts not to 
control any Schools besides those which are constituted by itself. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these institutions are not very 
useful seminaries. They are generally filled with students, and are directed 
by instructors respectably qualified for their business. A considerable num- 
ber of them are incorporated ; and many are sustained by funds. Some 
have sprung from the combined exertions of numbers, and others from the. 
efforts of individuals. 
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There are eight Colleges in New England : — 

" Harvard College," now styled the University of Cambridge. 

" Yale College," at New Haven, in Connecticut. 

" Dartmouth College," at Hanover, in New-Hampshire. 

" Brown University," at Providence, Rhode Island. 

" Williams College," at Williamstown, M assachussetts. 

" Vermont University," at Burlington, in that State. 

" Middleburgh College," at Middleburgh, in the same State ; and 

" Bowdoin College," at Brunswick, in the district of Maine. 

From some of the Seminaries being styled Universities, and others 
Colleges, it is not to be inferred, that the former name indicates any supe- 
rior importance or more extensive scheme of education. The University 
of Cambridge is, in some respects, the most considerable; and, in every 
respect, that of Vermont is the least of all these establishments* 

Cambridge University. — This " University" posseses the following Offi- 
cers and Professors : — 

A President j Seven Academical Professors, namely, — of Theology — 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics — Rhetoric and Oratory — Hebrew, and 
other Oriental Languages, and English Language — Latin and Greek — 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — and Natural History ; Three Tu- 
tors, the senior of whom teaches Geography, Geometry, and Natural Phi- 
losophy, — the second, Greek — and the third, Latin ; Four Medical Pro- 
fessors, namely,— of Anatomy and Surgery— the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine— Chemistry, and the Materia Medica— and Clinical Medicine, 
There are Two Assistants, or Adjuncts, one to the Professorship of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery; the other, to that of Chemistry and the Materia 
Medica. And there are, also, a Librarian, a Regent, a Proctor, and a 
French Master. 

The State is, by Constitution, obliged to uphold and encourage this 
University, and to cherish the interests of literature and science, and all 
Seminaries in which they are taught. 
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REMUNERATION OF PROFESSORS, &c. 



EDINBURGH. 



SALARIES. 

From the state of the University funds, the Professors receive hut very 
moderate salaries : though, it is believed, that this circumstance has greatly 
promoted their zeal and their diligence in their several professions. The 
following is a statement of their salaries ; viz. 

£. 8. d. 

Principal of the University Ill 2 

Professor of Divinity and Church History. 100 

Professor of Divinity 161 2 

Oriental Languages 119 12 8 

Regius Professor of Law of Nature and Nations 300 and upwards. 

Professor of Civil Law 100 

Scots Law 100 

Civil History; Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 100 

Anatomy and Surgery. 50 

Practice of Medicine, and of Botany 77 15 6 each. 

Materia Medica. 50 

Chemistry, Theory of Medicine, 

Midwifery, Dean of the faculty of 

Medicine, and Clinical Surgery 50 each. 

— — — Natural History 70 

Moral Philosophy 102 4 5 

Regius Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 70 

Professor of Greek 52 4 5 

Humanity 52 10 

Logic, and Dean of the faculty of Arts 52 4 5 

Mathematics 113 6 8 

Natural Philosophy 52 4 5 

Practical Astronomy. 100 

Agriculture 50 

The general remuneration of the Professors varies considerably in the 
different colleges, and even in the different classes of the same college ; so 
much, indeed, as from 2002. to 2000/. per annum. The three older Uni- 
versities (Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's), have lands and tythes ; 
Edinburgh has nothing (some trifling salaries from the Corporation except- 
ed) but fees. The largest incomes are received in Edinburgh, by some of 
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the Medical Professors, one of whom is said to have, annually, 500 students 
at four guineas a head. The worst paid chairs in this college are those in 
the Theological department, not exceeding in the average 2002. : but, in 
recompense, they are all held by resident Clergymen, who have livings of 
about 7002. a year. 

FEES. 

1. Literature and Philosophy, 

£. *. d. 

First Humanity or Latin class 3 3 

Second Humanity 3 3 

FirstGreek 3 3 

Second Greek • 3 3 

ThirdGreek 3 3 

First Mathematical • 3 3 

Second Mathematical 3 3 

Third Mathematical 3 3 

Logic 3 3 

Moral Philosophy 4 4 

Natural Philosophy 4 4 

Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 4 4 

Universal History 4 4 

Natural History 4 4 

Agriculture 4 4 

2. Theology. 

Divinity class {to the Library) 10 

Divinity and Church History .... —,: 1 1 

Hebrew and Chaldee Languages • 1 1 

3. Law. 

Institutes of Civil Law 4 4 

Pandects 4 4 

Scots Law 4 4 

Public Law 4 4 

4. Medicine. 

Dietetics, Materia Medica, Pharmacy 4 4 

Practice of Physic 4 4 

Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy 4 4 

Theory of Physic 4 4 

Anatomy and Pathology 4 4 

Principles and Practice of Surgery 4 4 

Theory and Practice of Midwifery — 1st Course ..440 

2nd do 3 3 

, 3rd do..*.. 2 2 

Clinical Medicine 4 4 

Clinical Surgery .* «. 4 4 

Royal Infirmary . . , •* • •-••• 5 t 
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£. s. d. 

Perpetual Ticket 12 12 O 

Botany • 4 4 O 

Clinical Lectures on Medicine 4 4 O 

Clinical Lectures on Surgery ■•.... 4 4 O 

Medical Jurisprudence 4 4 O 

Students of Divinity pay only Three Guineas for a Ticket to attend the 
Class of Moral Philosophy. 



GLASGOW. 

The Professors of the University of Glasgow enjoy, from the munificence 
of the several founders, from 300Z. to 4002. a year, independently of their 
classes : and hence their income may average 8002. a year. 



ABERDEEN AND ST. ANDREWS. 

At Aberdeen and St.Andrew's, the income of the Professors does not 
exceed 4501. a year. 



BELFAST. 
SALARIES AND FEES 

*» - ■£ • 

Year. *• •• 

Professor of Mathematics £50 Fees each Student per session 2 2 

Logic and BeUes J 1W ^ f % 

Lettres ' 

Metaphysics and \ l6/ * f Puhlic Students 2 2 

Moral Philosophy J I Private Students 1 1 

Greek class 2 2 

Greek and Latin 3 3 



- Greek and Latin ... 50 



- Hehrew. At pre- 
sent the Head 



\ 



Fee per session 2 2 

Master of the f 

School . 

-AnatomyandPhyO 50 Admission fee 1 1 

siology ' 

- Natural Philosophy 150 Fee per session 2 2 

- Divinity 100 Inclusive of fees. 

. Ditto (Secedingl 5Q Ditto# 

Synod) r 
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N.B. — The Commission for inquiring into the State of Public Education 
in Ireland recommend the following scale of Salaries ; " in order to render 
the Professors respectable and independent, without tending to abate the 
exertion necessary to improve their incomes by the amount received from 
the fees of the Students/' viz. 



PROPOSED AUGMENTATION OF SALARIES. 

To the Professor of Natural Philosophy £150 

Mathematics 150 

Moral Philosophy 150 

• Logic and Belles Lettres 150 

Latin and Greek 150 

■ Anatomy and Physiology. ... 150 

Hebrew 150 

Divinity (Synod of Ulster). . . 150 

Divinity (Seceding Synod). . . 1 50 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



EDINBURGH.— THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Five years' attendance upon a Grammar School, seems to have been re- 
garded in Scotland as a period sufficiently long to prepare young men for 
attending one or other of the Scotch Universities. Hence the number of 
the teachers in the High School has long been limited to five. 

Rector's Class. — The Rector or Head Master teaches the Highest Class, 
which is composed of boys, who have previously attended one of the four 
masters during four years. 

Master's Class; how long Pupils may remain. — Pupils cannot attend a 
Master's Class beyond four years ; but they may continue in the Rector's, 
one, two, or three years, as suits their ulterior views in life, or accords 
with the wishes of their parents. 

Four Masters' Classes. — Each of the Four Masters, in rotation, begins a 
Class on the first of October annually, and continues to teach the same 
class for four years ; when it becomes the Rector's, and the Master again 
begins a new one. 

Five Teachers of Latin and Greek, Writing and Mathematics. — Besides 
the Five Teachers of Latin and Greek, a Master and Assistants give in- 
structions also in Writing, Accounts, and Mathematics. 

Each of the Teachers conducts the business of his own Class in a great 
measure, as his own judgment directs ; owing, however, to the constant 
communication and interchange of sentiments among the Masters, nearly 
the same method of instruction obtains in all the Classes. 
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Elements qf Latin taught in the First and Second Year*.— The First and 
Second yean are devoted to the Elements of Latin, for four hours each 
day ; much of that time being spent in viva voce exemplification of the 
Rules of Syntax, by rendering short English Sentences into Latin, and 
short Latin Sentences into English; an exercise, which gives the pupil con- 
siderable facility and command of the language, and prepares him to con- 
strue during the third, fourth, and remaining years of his attendance, with 
ease and fluency. 

Greek in the Third Year. — The study of Greek commences in the middle 
of the third year of the course, and is continued till the pupil quits the 
Rector's Class. 

As nearly all the pupils, who attend the High School, reside with their 
parents, the tasks to be performed on the following day are set before the 
class is dismissed, and prepared over night at home. 

Teacher's Duties. — The Teacher's duty on the day following consists in 
minute and strict examination on the lessons prescribed ; he accustoms the 
pupil by continued practice to execute with rapidity and accuracy, the in- 
flexion of the Vocables, requires him to explain their syntactical relation 
and combination in forming sentences, marks peculiarities of thought and 
diction, and sets him themes of various kinds, instructs him in the laws 
of Prosody, and poetical composition, directs his attention to such points 
in Mythology, Antiquities, and Ancient History, as the illustration of the 
day's lesson renders necessary, and keeps him on the alert by assigning him 
instantaneously a lower place in his class, if he blunders, flags, or trifles. 

The Scourge rarely used. — The Scourge is seldom resorted to, and, in the 
Rector's Class, is virtually unknown. 

Mutual Instruction partiaUy adopted. — In some Classes the method of 
Mutual Instruction by Monitors has been partially adopted ; but it is wholly 
at the discretion of the individual teacher to employ it or not. It cannot 
be regarded as part of the system. 

Annual Examination and Prizes. — The Annual Examination of the school, 
when prizes are awarded to the most distinguished scholars, tends more 
than any thing else to stimulate the exertions of Teacher and Pupil. It is 
a severe trial A statement of the whole work gone through in the course 
of the year, is exhibited to the Examiners, who select such passages as 
they think proper, and the class from the highest to the lowest boy is 
minutely examined. 

The Annual Examination takes place in the presence of the Magistrates, 
Professors of the University, Clergy of the City, and many hundreds of 
the citizens, who are led to attend either from being interested in the litera- 
ture of the country, or as parents of the pupils to be examined. All are ad- 
mitted who can find accommodation. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY, WITH THE PRINCIPAL 
CLASS BOOKS. 



FiB8T Yeah. 

1. Latin. — Ruddiman'8 Rudiments — High School Vocabulary — Sen- 
tentiae Selectse — Corderius — Grammatical Exercises. 

2. General Knowledge. — Embracing English Grammar — Roman History 
to the Close of the Republic — Outline of Modern Geography — Murray's 
English Grammar — Goldsmith's larger Roman History — Mylne's Geo- 
graphy. 

3. French. — Hallard's Grammar — Chambaud's Fables. 



Second Year. 

1. Latin. — Adam's Grammar — Grammatical Exercises — Phaedrus — Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

2. General Knowledge. — English Grammar — Roman History to the 
Close of the Empire — Outline of Ancient Geography — Murray's Grammar 
— Goldsmith's Roman History — Mylne's Geography. 

3. French. — Hallard's Grajnniar—Chambaud's Fables — Scot's Recueil 
—Rollin. 



Third Year. 

1. Latin. — Adam's Grammar — Mair's Introduction— Caesar— Ovid — 
Latin Testament — Latin Version twice a-week. 

2. Greek, (to commence 1st of April). — Moore's Greek Grammar, by 
Tate — High School Greek Vocabulary— Greek Testament. 

3. General Knowledge. — English Composition — History of Greece to the 
end of the Peloponnesian War — Particular Geography of Europe and 
Asia — Murray's Grammar — Robertson's History of Greece — Mylne's 
Geography. 

4. French. — Hallard's Grammar — Scot's Recueil— Fenelon, Le Sage. 



Fourth Year. 

1. Latin. — Adam's Grammar — Mair's Introduction — Sallust — Virgil — 
Buchanan's Psalms — Latin Version, or Theme, thrice a week — Antiqui- 
ties. 

2. Greek. — Grammar— Vocabulary— Testament— Dalzel's Collectanea 
Minora. 

3. General Knowledge. — English Literature and Composition — History 
of Greece, till it became a Roman Province — Particular Geography of 
Africa and America — Murray's Grammar — Robertson's History of Greece 
— Mylne's Geography. 

4. French. — Hallard's Grammar and Exercises — Scot's Recueil— Afar- 
montel, Voltaire, Picard, Perrin, Ragnal, VAbbe de Lille, BoUeau, La Fon- 
taine, Rousseau, and Racine. 
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80 Edinburgh. — High School. 

RECTOR'S CLASS. 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Years. 

The Higher Greek and Latin Classics — Antiquities — Ancient Geography 
— Composition, in Prose and Verse, in the Greek, Latin, and English 
Languages. 

Latin. — M air's Introduction — Carson on the Construction of the Rela- 
tive — Adam's Roman Antiquities— Virgil — Horace — Anthologia Latins, 
containing Extracts from Terence, Juvenal, Plautus, Tihullus, Propertius, 
and Lucretius — Livy — Cicero— Tacitus. 

Greek. — Greek Exercises — Greek Testament — Xenophon — Herodotus— 
Thucydides — Demosthenes — Homer — iEschylus — Sophocles — Euripides." 

The parts of the Authors to he read each year will he mentioned in the 
Class. 



The Young Gentlemen attending the Rector's Class, and the Fourth, 
have the use of the High School Library. The Works most suitable to be 
read in History, Biography, Voyages, Travels, Belles Lettres, &c. will be 
pointed out in the Class ; and on the Books being returned, questions will 
be put by the Master, to ascertain that they have been carefully read. 

The Scriptures are read in all the Classes. 



THE END. 
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The remaining portion of the "Select N will 

hjjecte of information, 

A Review of the Merits and Defects of the English ami German 
Urn and High Schools, by the late Dr. 

Nikmeyer, Chancellor of the University of Halle 

A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Institutions for Pul 
Education, by Professor Meusel, of Gottingen. 

On the Objects and Organization of Public Schools and Uni- 
versities, by Professor Thiersch, of the Ur 

of Munich. 

Remarks on the Spirit and Practice of Foreign Universities, 

Miscellaneous Details connected with the History, General 
Administration^ Courses of Lectures and Instruct 
fwn t Discipline, Expenses, fc, of the I 
of 
Great Britain, 
France, 

The Netherla-^ 
Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Sec, 

And of 
The High Schools of Great Britain, 
The Royal Colleges mdSpecial Schools of 1 
And the Public Schools of Germany, Ru 
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Any information connected with the above subjects wili he thankfully 
received by the Editor, and may he addressed to him at Mesm. Hiring: i 
No* 3, Waterloo-Place, and No. 53, St. Paul's Church-Yard, or at 
tttel, Wurte, and Co*, So . London, Communicat 

ceeding the weight of a single sheet wc requested to he farwaiii 
paftnj 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




